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AB STRACT 

As Mandated by Congress, this annual report from the 
U.S. Department of Education (ED) describes its activities in the 
past fiscal year (FY) . The first section. Secretary of Education T. 
H. Bell's report, highlights ED accomplishments in FY 1982 in such 
areas as federal legislation, civil rights, and paperwork reduction, 
and also lists ED goals involving educational excellence , education 
and work, dismantling of ED, tuition tax credits, and othe^MTiatters . 
Following a chart showing ED organization, activities of the ujae^ 
secretary's office are outlined, as are operationfe in the ED offices 
for management, intergovernmental and interagency affairs, and 
planning; budget, and evaluation. Next the ED Inspector General s 
office reviews its audit and investigative actions. Also reporting 
their programs are the ED offices for elementary and secondary 
education; special education and rehabilitative services, bilingual 
education and minority languages affairs, vocational and adult 
education, postsecondary education, educational research and 
improvement; civil riglTts, general legal counsel, and legislation and 
public affairs. A brief appendix lists the names of ED advisory 
councils and committees. (RW) ^ 
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Dear Mr.. President: 

4 

In accordance with Section 426 of the Department of Education 
Organization Act (P.L. 96-88) ^ I have prepared the Department's 
report for fiscal year 1982. This section of the Act requires 
the Secretary of Education to submit to the President for 
transmittal to the Congress a report on the activities of the 
Department of Education for each fiscal year. 



Sincerely, 




T. H. Bell 
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REPORT OF THE SEJCREEARY 



I am pleased to present to the United States Congress die report of the 
Department of Education for Fisqal Year 1982. 

in IMS Introductory diapter I will sunnartze the D^parttiait's major 
acconplishments In FY 1982 and will outline its SPals aff^^^J'^^^ . 
^e^uent diapters describe die FY 1982 activities of di6>Department s prin- 
cipal caqpojients . \ / 

s Major Accomplishments In Fiscal Year 1982 

The Education Consolidation and Improvement Act of 1981 

This major piece of legislation, vhich became effective July! , J982, 
givJsLtei and local education agencies (lEA's) autihority l^^f*^^^!!^ 
^Sal funds for education programs. Chapter 1 of the Act extends to States 
SrSA'sViine responsiblli^ for conducting die Nation^ ^rL^tl 
Sucation OToeram: the program of fi,nancial assistance to meet die special 
iStS Z^s ok disLJ^ed children. (Chapter 1 supersedes Title I of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act.) 

Chapter 2 consoUdates 42 odier elementary and ^econ^ educatlon^ti^^ 
ties into block grants for dnree broad purposes: basic dcllls iinprovement, 
inprovement of support services, ag{3^.8gecial projects. 

Through diis oonsoUdation. more dian 300 Pages^of regulations haj^b^ 
ellndrntS. as have innumerable hxirs of local staff time needed tD oom^^ 
SiSFtedSk performance requirements. In addition. Oiapter 2 has reduc^die 
nuiriber of Federal aipIoyee6 required to administer die programs. , 

The Education ConsoUdation and Improvement Act has gpne far tov^ . 
acconpUshing a prlinary goal of die Reag^ Adninistratlon to remrn^the 
?SpoKsibility for adndnistering die Nation's education system to viiere it 
rightfully belongs: State and local decision makers. ^ 

Civil Rights Activities N . 

In FY 1982 the Department's Office for Civil Rights (OCR) furthered die 
gpals of die Reag^n^Snistration to reduce b^densbme fPf^ing requir^ 
Spoeed on a^Nltlon's schools and to retimi die control <^.^';^^^^.^ 
State and local officials vhile still ensuring die proper enforcement of civil 
rights. Anong OCR acccnplishnents : 
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o Through gpod faith negotiation, OCR and the New York 
City Public Schools reached a new accord dealiilg wit±i 
the racial makeup of school faculties. 

o OCR Instituted a new policy of vjorklng cooperatively 
with college officials to resolve sex dtscrindiiation 
problems in athletics programs. 



Student Financial Assistance 



In an overhaul of the Federal Government's student loan and grant 
programs, the Department adopted stricter eligibility requirements fior finan- 
cial aid. New formulas were developed for distributing Pell Grants. In addi- 
tion, students in families with adjusted gross incomes over ^$30,000 becane 
ineligible fior Guaranteed Student Loans, ekcept In ca^es of flpancial need. 

In FY 1982 a nationwide canpaigp succeeded In collecting $55.5 million In 
defaulted loans, and action vas begun to collect $68 million In defaulted 
loans from some 46,000 Federal employees and retirees. Institutions with 
National Direct Student Loan default rates of 25 percent or raDre had their 
Federal capital contributions cut off intil they reduce these rates. 



Paperwork Reduction 



Throughout FY 1982, the Department continued to make giant strides In 
reducing the paperwork burden 

Since the inauguration of the Reagan Administration and tiirou^ the close 
of F£ 1982, the Department reduced ej^enditures fior paperwork by $1 ,105,252,1 17, 
and the time spent on papervx>rk by 11,282,257 hours. Moreover, 306 pages of 
requirements vtere eliminated from the Code of F^eral Regulations. These 
acoonplishroents were made possible by limiting the subject matter to activi- 
ties and services mandated by Congress; elin^hating umecessazy records, 
including quarterly fiscal and other reports; and consolidating program and 
accomting requirements. 



Reduction in Personnel 



In line with the Administration's gpal to reduce the Federal bureaucracy 
and to make mDre effective use of GovemmS^t personnel. In FY 1982 the 
Dq>artraent reduced the number of enployees By 808, fior a total personnel 
reduction of 1 ,900, or ^proximately 25 percent, from January 1 , 1981 , to 
Novenber 1 , 1982. As a result, savings of $42.3 million accrue each year to 
the Federal Government. 
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Goals c£ the Departanent 



Durinff FY 1982 I repeatedly anphasized excellence in educatixjn. I** pro- 

education aid the ahancement of excellence in education mj^tethe^ 
orlorltles of the Department. All the gpals I outliiwd dn Ae F*J^»V^f^ 
SsSSf in F?l982^d^l oontii«e ,in FY 1983. They r^l«ct and contri- 
bute to this/central priority of achieving excellence in education. 

^ : < 

Our specific gpals are as follows: 

Strengthen education by returning the resources and the 
responsibility for education decision making to Je 
States aid local connunities *d by eliminating the 
prescriptive administration of Federal programs. 

In order to nake the beat use of our' resources , «e have made ev^ effort 
to direct them toward State and local institutions that have the direct 
responsibility for teaching and learning. 

Assist local educators in renewing our Nation's commitment 
to excellence and achievement in education at thelocal 
level by promoting identification, development, aid 
cooBunication of effective practices. 

In order to renew aid strengthen excellence in An«ericanjducatior^ j« are 
encouraging higher standards aid levels of adiievm^in *fl????^Lli,t 
SScSlSeS SSTfbrm the basis, for txaditW^taowl«Jge ^.^^^^^^^^ 
tlSnT The research on dciUs ecq^ttiaa «d •ff'^^ive «i»oU id^i^M 
factors Oiich contribute to more effective learning. Our Pf^^^J.^^^jf^^ 
S^^lSrf^ significant research aid to iiiprove •^l^^^^^' 
wwisTiioee directlylesponsible for education to develop mi apply these 

findings. 

Assist local school boards to give policy 
and leadership in setting hi^h standards o£ •c^dwdc 
achievement, aid to fiocus school board oolicy develop- 
ment on motivation md reward for excelljoce onong 
teachers and students. 
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During FY 1982, we became nore aware of o p portunities for State and local 
governing boards and administrators tx> take action to correct some serious 
problems without large additional expenditures. Fbr exanple^ since 1965 the 
Federal Government has been spending large sums of mcxiey for the education of 
disadvantaged dilldren. During this time, inlversally successful lc>w-cost 
programs have been identified. A conscientious effort is being made to dissem- 
inate Information on these Successful low^cost programs. 

We know that local school boards have a key role In setting policies tliat 
will lead to higher levels of academic achievement In the Nation s schools. 
Deficiencies In critical areas such as mathematics, science, and foreign 
language instruction can be reduced by board policies that set graduation 
requirements and other standards that address these problems. 

I am keenly aware that excellence in education depends upon excellence in 
teaching. Througjiout FY 1982, I encouraged t±ie fiormuiation of school board 
policies that will attract and hold more gifted and talented teachers. 

I encouraged school boards to provide opportunities for teachers to earn 
promotions and advancement by developing and Implementing master teacher 
career ladder programs patterned after die higher education systaotf of academic 
rank, endowed dialxs, and distinguished professorships. Both public and prl* 
vate school flpvemlng boards have been and will continue to be encouraged to 
enhance ejccellence, through their teacher personnel policies, by reviewing the 
recognition and rew^d systems now in operation in tnelr schools. 



ConntLsslcn on Excellence in Education 



Because I was a^i^are of the declining quality of teaching instruction and 
gqperally poor student performance in the schools. In August 1981 I appointed 
an 18-member National Ccmnlssion on Excellence in Education to roearhead a 
cdmalgn to enhance American education. Aft:er intensive research and runerous 
publlp hearings across the Nation, the Comnissi^on will preipare a repor t ati 
recorarakidations , due early in 1983, vhlch are expected to initiate a new 
national \hrust to ixqprove our public private schools, colleges and ml* 
versltles. 



Setting Higher Performance Standards for Department Personnel 



Managers and supervisors are reouired to reconmend rewards to enployees 
for achievement and outstanding performance, and to counsel and take discipli* 
nary measures to inprove or, if necessary, to remove employee \i)o perform 
poorly. The Under Secretary, Senior Officers, axi I strive to concentrate the 
work of enployees on our Departmental gpals and objectives. 
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Agreanent8 oooceming job performance ('T?^OTmance Agreements ), made 
hetMS^^ers/supervisOTS aid each nHiber of *elr staffs, are reviewed and 
SSS SSi?dSalSirSe certain that they reflect current gpals and 
^??iSlSdl^e distent with the expectations of both managers /supervisors 

and aoployees. 



Education and Vfork 
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As we iiDve to attain passage of the Adninistrat Ion's bill that wLll con- 
soli^tT^tiZel and adStlducation and terminate tl« e«:eedlr«ly coaplex 
Voc^^l Education Act of 1963. v« are striving to «^t^^y assist States 
^Scalities In providing quaUty vocational programs for all persona viw 
^ them-. SpeciX attention will be paid, In all P^o^^ ^> . 
inwlvink the^ivate sector as a full partner, (2) incOTOoratlng ^IpfllJ;^ 
fflS^aSlp^^aSp education, and (3)^ievlng m^re effective collaboratii>n 
Sith^SS rSSallgencies, particularly the Department of Defense In 
SSniSTdciUed wo^rs fo^ dTfense Industries and the military, and the 
Department of Labo^ in oonbattlng youth menployment. 

Dismantling the DeWtment 



We are continuing our efforts to obtain enactment of le^slatlon to 
disoStS tS^D^Sent. The proposed legislatkm calls ^^^^ ^ 
Deoartroent with afioundat ion- type structure more appropriate t» a very ^ 
' iS^S^nDSreeulaSr^ for education. In this resoect we ace 

i^'tS^U^^LrTSock grants or consoUdatlon proposals, (2) devolve 
CS^sStL^ education .responsibilities that tHey canca^ ~LS2t1^ 
tiveS along with die development of revenue sources and the President s New 
FederaliOTprogram, and (3) Smd laws and eliminate regulatfonsvhich 

kg^ts^aid responsibiUties of State, local, and private 

governuig boards. 

Passage of lotion Tax Credits 

A key item In the Adnlnistration' s total plan for the ^^V'^^^^^ 
Americm^education Is the enactment of tuition tax cr«^lt legislatton. The 
SStration's bill has been suhnitte*!. Heann|8 have been heldln ^he 
SSmS! W^^ll contuse. In FY 1983 as In FY 19^, © make enactment of thla 
legislation a hig)i priority gpal. 
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Student Financial Aid 



Because student aid prbgrams have gccMci to cxxrupy a najor part of the 
Federal rc?le in edxicattan, we have nfide a concerted effort tx> advocate grant, 
loan, and work study progranos vghich adhere to the Adninlstratlon*8 findam^ntal 
principles: ' . 




o Ihe student and his or her parents have the primary 
responsibility for meeting postsecondary education 
costs. 

o The role of the Federal and State gpvermients is to help 
bridge the g?p between \tat the family can pay and die 
cost of attendance. 

o It is a E^ral priority to target aid to the neediest 
students, to assure their oqntlnued access to postoecondary 
education. 

o Self-hefp programs (in the form of loans and work) 
should remain available for sltudents no Longer eligible 
for grants. 

Special Student Populations 

We need to examine closely our oonmitihent to the special populat 
disadvantaged, the handicapped, military-dependent diilxJren, Native 
and limited-Ehglish-proficient students. We must determine how the F 

?ovemment can best serve these students. In FY 1982, we. advocated new 
egislative initiatives and deregulation efforts involving these special 
lations. . In all our programs that target Federal funds on speciji-^stu ' 
populations, policy development should fixrus on these objective^ 

--^ ) 

o Avoid Federal usurpation of State and local responsibility 
and avoid dependency on Federal funds to meet all the 
needs of these students. 

o Allocate Federal funds to supplement, not supplant. State 
and local resources. 

o Develop a capacity-building etrategv (hat will increase 
the ability of the States to meet tinese needs so diat 
the withdrawal of Federal resources will be possible. 

o Provide specific guidelines on the types of expenditures 
eligible for these funds. 

i 

li 
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B*ance cooperative links between special education and 
vocational r^wbilitation, to assure greater coordination 
between the Individualized education plan and the 
individualized written rdiabilitation plan. 
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Private Sector Initiatives 

The Deoartment. through ny special assistant for PubUc/Private 
PartiSshSr^^^losily in FY 1982 with the President's task force . 

aStor^iSati^ to create public /private pargershlps in education. 
Cd^^l StLnafnetwork of ooJporatiohs and othi^hasinesses , 
iStSStSin supporting a wide variety of educational programs 1^ pubU^and 
i?J^Slchool8^sp^ed ^hops and seninars to increase ^ of 
^feaatonal women involved in education. The Department will expmxl its 
S?i^?S^in^ ^ in FY 1983 by becoming closely involved ^^^^^^ 
CT^Sd Council on PubUc/Private Initiatives and ensuring that a wide x«riety 
of^dSatSS i^fflns. projects, and activities are carried out in such 

^ BlaS Colleges and Universities Initiative, minority- 

education, citizenship education, and xxi^teerism. - ^ 

Support of Constitutional Amendment on School Prayer 

On Mav 6 1982 President Reagan proposed a school prayer anendnent to the 

ported the principle of voluntary school prayer djring FY 198/ and wiii .con 
tlnue doing so in FY 1983. 
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OFFICE OF THE UNDER SECRBEARY 



The Under Secretary is principal policy advisor to the Secretary on all 
major program and aenagement issues arid is responsible for the internal manage- 
. ment and daily operations of the Department. 

Department Reorg^mization , 

. During FY 1982, at the direction of the Secretary and Under Secretary, the 
Office of thi Under Secretary and the Execv^ive Secretariat begpn a process o£ 
riorganization. Essentially tiiis reorgmj^tixm vd.ll: 



o Remove the functions of the current Policy CJpordination 
Staff -am the Executive Secretariat and establish in 
the Office of the Under Secretary an Office of Operations . 
Coordination. Its staff is the conduit for decision 
and information memoranda relating to policy or 
regulatory initiatives cotatng from Senior Officers ^ 

- that require action by the Secretary and/or Under 
Secretary. The Office of Operations Coordlnatixxi 
does not make or establish policy. 

- • * • . . 

o Maintain the function of drafting correspondence 
in the Executive Secretariat, and establish new 
functions for the Document Coordination Staff. A 
tracking and natrix system will help ensure timely 
response to external coninitments (e.g. , regulatory 
and policy issues, congressiotially mandated reports, etc.). 

0 Establish an issues analysis function in the Office 
of the Under Secretary. This arg^mLzational uiit 
will work closely with, and, as needed, draw on the 
staff aid expertise of various offices, particularly 
the Office of Planning, Budget, and Evaluatlfin, and 
the Office of Educational Research and Improvement. 

1 It will collaborate with the Deputy Under Secretary 
for Plaming, Budget, and Evaluation as a surrogate 
for the Under Secretary^ \heci necessaiy or appropriate-, 
on natters within the jiirisdiction of the Office 

of Issues Analysis. The Office does not establish 
or make policy. 
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This reorganization vdll provide further capability in the Offices of tlie 
Secretary and Under Secretary for leadership within die Department. It will 
facilitate the Department's strat^ic planning, negotiation of conflicts on 
resource utilization, management c£ Implementation of tpp policy decisions, 
and rapid respon3e to Administration or congres^iona^L issues requiring analysis 
or decision by the Secretary and the Under Secretary. 



RfiGIONAL OFFICES 



The mission of the Department's 10 Regional Offices is to help achieve 
AduLnistration gpals within the Regic^. A Regional Rqpresentative of die 
Secretary directs each Regional Office. .Toget£er they comprise the 
Secretary's Regional Representative (SRR) organization. 

The SRR speaks and acts for the Secretary wit±in the Region. Jn addition, 
the SRR handles congressional relations and impLements intergpvemmental ^ 
interagency, and public participation initiatives planned the Office of the 
Under Secret^ory. Some exanples include public hearings, and specific regional 
office activities si:qpporting the Presidential Task Rnrce on Private Sector 
Initiatives, the National Commission on Excellence in Education, and the 
Secretary's Initiatives; on Inatructional Technology and the identification of 
Promising Practices . The SRR also provides accurate apd timely reports tz> the 
Secretary and the Director of Regional Liaison. 

Each Regional Office has jjnnediate access tb its State education agencies 
and is responsible for assisting the Department in carrying out the block 
grant consolidation process and in clarifyii^ Federal education rules, regula- 
tions, and g^idelines. 

Several other Unctions of the Departifent detailed below are adijilnistered 
at the Itegional level. Although they share office space and, in some cases 
administrative functions, they are irider the Jurisdiction of the respective 
program assistant secretaries in Washington. These functions are detailed in 
the appropriate office division. 

•> 

The Federal Real Property Assistance Program 



Each Regional Office has a Department representative of the Federal Real 
Property Assistance Program which offers Federal surplijis real property to . 
State and local governments and to nonprofit public and private schools and 
colleges. , 




OIG Regional Offices 

Reglxjnal OIG operations are headed by a Regional Inspector General for 
Audit and 9 Regiooail Inspector General for Investigation. These officials, 
who report <ttrectly to tl»eir respective Assistant Inspectors General in , 
Washington, D.C., direct and coordinate audit- and investigation activities in 
the- field. 

Audits in the field ape performed in accordance vri.th the OIG 's Annual 
Audit Plan prepared jointly by Headquarters (Washington, D.C.) and field OIG 
personnel. The plan includes internal, attemal, and contract audits as well 
as q>ecial audits or reviews requested by program managers, the Office of 
Managenaent atxJ Budget, and the President's Council on Integrl,ty and 
Efficiency. 

The field investigative" staff reviews and jpluates allegations of illegal 
or uaethical practices related to Department pi^amfr and operations . 

\ 

SFA Regional Office 

Each Regional Office of Student Financial Aid assists in administering 
student financial aid programs. 

* ■ 

This Office conducts cnsite reviews of postsecondary education institutions, 
lenders participating in the loan programs, and State Guarantee Agencies. 
More than 2,000 institutions and approximately 900 lenders annually indergp an 
onsite review as part of the ongoing campaign against fraud and abuse. 

Loan clainB and collections for the National Direct Student Loan and the i 
Guaranteed Student Loan programs are centralized in three Regional Offices : 
Atlanta, Chicago, and San Francisco. 

■ The Office monitors and provides - expert technical assistance to post- 
secondary education institutions vhich are about to cease operating. 

The Reglbnal Office staff also provides assistance to postsecondary Insti- 
tutions through training and timely responses to inquiries, and assists Insti- 
tutions with review and audit exceptions /through onsite tedmlxial assistance 
teanB. The staff is also concerned witJf staident requests dwut Title IV 
financial aid progranB aad applifcatlon procedures. It monitors consumer 
conplaints and rqpoi^ts quarterly to headquarters on the probl«ns and concerns 
identified. 
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QCR Regional Office 

Under tl« direct juirisdictlofn of the Assistant Secretary fi>r Civil Ri^ts, 
the Regional Of f ices for Ci\d.l Rigjits (OCR) are responsible for ensurir^g that 
nD one Is xnlawfully discrindmted against in programs and activities 
receiving Federal financial .assistance on the taasis of race, national origin, 
handicaj^ sex^ or age. OCR's Regional Offices acconplish this task t±iroug^i 
technical assistance arxi coinpliance activities. Ocxnpliance activities consist 
prlBBrily of the investigation and resolxition of civil ri^ts ooqplaints filed 
by the Intended beneficiaries of Federal education funds, and OCR initiated 
reviews of education institutions \4iere there are reasons to suspect lack of . 
conpliance. lb fulfill its enforcement responsibilities, OCR monitors civil 
rights problenfi deemed so severe tliat they can be corrected only over a long 
period of time. 

These offices (1) provide technical assistance to State agencies, project 
grantees, and prospective grantees; (2) develop programs within State agencies 
and other public and private nonprofit organizations; (3) review program activi 
ties o£ the States and grantees; (4) coordinate program activities with 
other F^eral agencies in die r^lons; (5) resolve audit findli>gs; and 
(6) exercise delegated authority. 
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Regional Offices 



Region I 

Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Nai^ Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Vertnont 

John W. McCormack 

P.O. & Courthouse 

Room 526, Post Office Square 

Bdstxxi, Massachusetts 02109 

Telephone: 61 7/223-7500 

Region II 

New' Jersey, New York, Panama 
Canal Zotie, Puerto Rico, Vii:gin 
Islands 

26 Federal Plaza 
Room 3954 

New York, New York 10278 
Telephone : 21 2/264-7005 

Region III 

Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
West Virginia 

3535 Market Street 
Room 16350 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19104 
Telephone: 215/596-1001 

Region IV 

Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentud^, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee « 

101 Marietta Tower 
Suite 2221 

Atlanta, Georgia 30323 
Telqrfione : 404/ 221 -2502 

Region V 

Illinois, Indiana, 
Mixnesota, Ohio, Wisconsin 




300 South Vlacker Drive— Itoom 3i 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 
Telephone: 312/353-5215 



Region VI 

Arkansas, Louisiana, New Meocico 
Oklahoma, Texas 

1 200 Main Tower Building 
Room 1460 

Dallas, Texas 75202 
Telephone: 214/767-3626 



Regieh VII 
Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska 

Eleven Oak Building 
324 East 11th Street 
9t± Floor 

Kansas. City „ Missouri 64106- 
Telephone: 816/374-2276 

Region VIII 

Colorado, Montana, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Utah, Viyondng 

Federal Office Building 
1961 Stout Street 
Room 380 

Denver, Colorado 80294 
Telephone: 303/837-3544 

R^ion IX 

Arizona, California, Hawaii, Nevada, 
Guam, Trust Territory of Pacific 
Islands, /onerican Samoa 



50 Uiited Nations Pliaza 
Room 205 

San Francisco, California 
Telephone : 41 5/556-4920 
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Region X ' 

Alaska, Idaho, Oregon, Washington 

3rd & Broad Building 
2901 3rd Avenue, M/S 108 
Seattle, Wadhington 98121 
Telephone: 206/399-0460 : 
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OFFICE OF IHE EEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY RDR Mf^NAGEMENT 



THe Office of Management (CM) is responsible for designing, building, ojp- 
portlng, and operating nanagement and adtalnistrative systems vhich ensure that 
Federal' education program funds reach State and Local educatlxjnal agencies and 
their constituents in t±ie irost responsible and cost-effective manner, and that 
those funds are administered^ In accordance with congressional Intent and 
applicable regulations. Special emphasis is placed on careful awarding of 
grants and contracts, and debt collection and cash management efforts In 
ciarrying oat these i^esponsibilities. The Deputy Under Secretary for 
Management serves as the principal advisor to thfe Secretary and the Under 
Secretary on all Department adraintsCrative matters. 

In FY 1982, CM goals were as- follows: tx) complete steps to streamline the 
organizational structure of the Department and develop vays to meet reduced 
persoreiel ceilings established by the Office of Management dnd Budget (CMB); 
increase staff and management development programs. in order to strengthen pro- 
fessional and nanagement capability and improve morale in a reduced Federal 
education agency-, and provide management support services to Department 
program 'operations . in a responsible, efficient, and^ timely vny. 

The Comptroller. 

QM's" Office of the Coiiptroller is responsible .for assistance and procure- 
ment management, financial iTHnagement, information resources management, credit 
management, and the salaries and expenses tudget. 

Assistance and Management Procurement Service (AMPS) 

In accordance with Section 426(b) of the Department of Education 
Organization Act, the Department reports 3, SAO procurement arard actions 
during FY 1982 totaling $189,145,975. These figures include small purchase 
actions (see table). It is estimated that 3,783 non-Federal personnel were 
enployed mder contracts. The Department reports 9,945 grant arard actions 
during FY 1982 totaling $727,873,723; 

Scheduling of grants and contracts was greatly improved in FY 1982. As a 
result they were better distributed throughout the year} e.g. , the runber of 
fourth-quarter awards was reduced. This major gpal was achieved throu^ the 
involvement of top management, including the Secretary. 

• During FY 1982, AMPS began to upgrade its grants and contracts management 
systero. These efforts will improve internal controls and raanitoring capabil- 
ities, and create a centralized Department data base. An automated scheduling 
system for grants and contracts also gpt underway, with a feasibility study 
planned to assess the nanagement systems needed for contract workload planning 
and docunent preparation. 
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Extent of Contracts and Non-Federal Personnel Enployed 

FY 1982 



1^ Assistance Management 
Procurement Services 
Contract Actions 

Assistance Managenent 
Procurement Services 
Small Purchases 

National Institute of Education 
Contracts Actions 

National Institute of Education 
Small Purchases 



TOTAL 



Nunber of 
Contracts 



784 

2,502 
300 
254 



3.840 



Total Cost 

$155,243,881 

4,801 ,413 
28,832,752 
- 267.929 
$189.145.975 



Total 
Noiber 
Non-Federal 
Persomel 



3105 

96 

577 
5 



3.783 
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By the end of 'FY 1982 the AMPS Audit Resolution staff resolved all discre- 
tionary grant, contract, and system audit rqx>rts identified as six or nore 
months overdue by the Office of the Inspector General, thus iiqproving the 
Def)artiiient ' s credit nHnagement record. 



Financial Management Service (FMS) 



During FY 1982, major efforts were successfully made ^to iiiprove a::counta- 
bility, debt management, and administrative controls ixi t±ie Department. 

An autoinated system was instituted to account for the 3,500 to 4,000 long- 
term construction loans established under the College Housing and Higher 
Education Facilities Programs. The system eliminated a long-standing backlog 
in posting and permitted reconciliation for the first tiqae with the portfolio 
manager of the Federal Reserve Bank in Richmond, Virginia, for both programs. 

In March 1982 the Department received ^roval from both the General 
Accounting Office (GAD) and OB for its procedures for administrative control 
of funds, tlius enabling the Department t6 establish internal regulations 
governing the control of funds and prevent violations of the Anti-Deficiency 
Act. 

Ccqputer relay terminals were installed in several offices in. the 
Department to provide direct access to t±)B computerized financial system 
established in FY 1981. With these terminals program offices can deterrnine 
the current status of fund availability and open obligatloos by docunent or 
recipient number. This system of Inmediate access to data eliminatea the need 
for printing and manually distributing individual reports. 



Information Resources Management Services (IRMS) 

The Division of Education Data Control was merged with the Office of 
Information Resources Management to form the Information Resources Management 
Services vxxier the Office of the Comptroller. This action broug^tt the 
Department's cociponent responsibly for planning and reviewing education- 
related data-collection activities intx> the organization responsible for 
managing the Department's computer technology and related automated data pro- 
cessing resources. >^ 

The merger was designed to inprove the Depii^tinent ' s efficiency and effec- 
tiveness in all phases of information management, including guidance in deve^.- 
oplng data reauests; reduction in the amxint of data collected; and reductipn 
in redundant (lata collection throug)h the promotion of shared data systems. 

Major initiatives included development of a plan to conduct infonwtlon 
management reviews of six of the Department's major information systems;. 
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furth^ reductijon in Federal reporting requirements; steps to improve the 
Student Financial Aid Delivery System; e^qpansion of office automation; and 
steps to establish an ED Cbmputer Network. 

Reducir^ Paperw)rk Burdens . — During FY 1982 the Department exceeded its 
goal of reaching Federal reporting requirements'. The Paperwcnck Reduction Act 
of 1980 (P.L. 9b-511) required Federal agencies to reduce burdensome reporting 
requirements by 25 percent for the 1980 base. year. By the end of FY 1982 the 
D(ep)artment had reduced its reporting burden byjnore than 30 percent, an addi- 
tional 15 percent over the FY 1981 reduction. "This vjbs achieved by improving 
the fiorms review process, further inproving the Pell Grant application, limiting 
data collections strictly to those required by statute or regulation^ and pro- 
viding technical assistance in forms development. 

Improvir^ Student Financial Aid Delivery . ~ The Department took sigriifir 
cant stepfe to inprove the Student Financial Aid Delivery System in FY 1982. 
Under the guidance of a steering coninittee coqposed of senior level officials, 
and through close coordination with both titie Congress and educators, five task 
groups developed a project plan to redesign the delivery system. A conparative 
analysis was made of seven possible delivery systems and an initial version of 
a Policy Issues and Delivery Systems Report was sent for coninent to selected 
officials in the education cCTinunity and to key congressional staff. The 
Depardnaent also began oonstruction of a model v*tLch will evaluate delivery 
design options. 

aiarinR Information Resources . — The Department intends to expand its 
office automation capabilities through establishment of the ED Computer 
Network. This network is based on the concept of standardizing and 
simplifying the rethod by which the user obtains access to computer resources 
necessary to meet individual program requireinents . The first building block 
for this network of services was an RFP (Request for Proposal) for an ED 
Central Computer Facility. Subsequent RFP's will be issued for terroLnals and 
minicomputers, and the oxtnunications netvxnrk will provide a connon link between 
the computer service and the user terminal. 



Credit 



Manj^^l^nent 



-^Since launching its Credit Management Inprovement Initiative in October 
1981 , the Department has nade sigjniticant ^ins in Idaitifying and correcting 
credit management deficiencies and Increased collection of debts Aje the ^ 
Department from the public. Efforts managed or coordinated by the Conptroller 's 
Office resulted in the following liiprovanents : 

Collection Contracts 

The Department issued contracts with t>» private firms for collection of 
defaulted accounts in two major student loan programs. These contracts are 
inportant milestones in Federal use of the private sector for debt collection.* 
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Iiicrease in Collection of Defaulted Student Loans 

\ 

Since the spring of 1981 the Departnient has decreased from 1 ,000 to 279 
the number of collectors of defaulted student Loans who are official ennployees 
of the Department. Even with this decrease, the Department increased signifi- 
cantly Its ccjilection of debts prior to referral* to the private sector 
contractors . 



Audit Resolxition Performance 



The Department made significant progress during FY 1982 in the mEinagement 
of its audit resolution responsibilities. For the first time since the * ' 
Department was created, specific procedures were developed to resolve and 
follow up on audit recomnnendations , including those involving Federal funds. 
These proceidures establish specific schedules within vhich to complete audit, 
resolutions, and mandate timely arbitration in cases where program staff can- 
not achieve resolution. 

Whil^ procedures were under development, the Department increased efforts 
to elijntnate a major backlog of mresolved audits raDre tlwi stx mDnths old. 
On September 30, 1981 , the number of these audits' exceeded 1 ,800. Ely 
September 30, 1982, only 127 cases remained unresolved. Moreover, vhile every 
effort was niade to reduce the number of inclosed audits, no sacrifice 'was made 
in the quality of resolved actions. 



Administrator for Management Services 

The Administrator for Management Services is responsible for personnel 
management, enployee development and executive training programs, organiza- 
tional performance service, and adninistrative resoyrces management. 

Persomel Resoinrce Management Service (PFMS) 



During FY 1982 the Department began to convert to a modern, integrated 
payroll and persomel system (PAY/PERS) which is operated by the Department of 
the Interior. GcxTpletion of tbe conversion is expected in FY 1983. Included 
in the oonversion is inplementation of an interim version of the PAY/PERS 
position control subsystem which will enable the Department to perform posi- 
tion accounting functions. 
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During FY' 1982, PFMS completed the computerized RIF model' for use in 
"■^^dget plaming, inplemented the development of a new Department personnel 
^San and payroll services inprovement project, arid initiated a project on 
auSmation of position classification in selected series. 

PFMS inplemented afeeneral Performance Appraisal System (CPAS), completed 
assessment, Of CPAS implementation, and coipleted evaluations of the 
Department's l>ferit Pay Performance Apprais^il Systems and the Senior Executive 
Service. 

PFMS played a rol6 in extending the contract between uiion and management, 
in developing nanagement proposals for collective bargaining and ongoing nego- 
tiations, and in conducting Labor relations training for collective bargaining 
officials and supervisors. 

V 

Controllir>R the Size of Goverment . ~ In FY 1982, primarily as a result 
of the enactmait of the Education Consolidation and Iirprovement Act and effec- 
tive controls on hiring, the Department reduced its. vrork force by 717 posi- 
tions (11 percent). 

PFMS conpleted a placement reduction- in- force (RIF) in headquarters and 
the regions , a regional consolidation of the Office of Student Financial 
Assistance and Che resulting RIF, a restructuring of the Office of the 
Secretary's Regional Representatives and the resulting RIF, and a headqijarters 
RIF in the Office of Elementary and Secondary Education, the Office of 
tegtslation and Public Affairs, and the Office of Vocational and Adult 
' Education. Substantial emphasis was placed on activities related to RIF — 
saidnars, counseling, outplacement assistance, and filling vacancies created 
by early retirements. 



Organizational Performance Service (OPS) 

OPS is responsible for. inproving Department efficiency and effectiveness 
by developing responsive organi:zations and strategic management plans, and by 
strengthening management systems and procedures. 

In FY 1982 OPS directed inplementation of OMB Circular A- 123 (Internal 
Control) in headquarters and tlie regions. OPS assessed the extent to vJiix^i 
internal control system have safeguards so that financial transactions are 
carried out in accordance vd.th the law, regulations, and Department proce- 
durea. OPS initiated and will continue reviews of those systens lacking suf- 
ficient diecks and balances. 

OPS conpleted 23 studies to support the improvement of program operations 
and the delivery of services. This effort included assessments of the Adult 
Education Program. Basic Skills Program, National Direct Student Loan Program, 
Special Program for Disadvantaged Students, National Institute of Education 
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Labs ar¥i Centers Programs, Study Skills, Up^^ard Bound, and the Transition 
Program for Refugee Qiildren. Internal management improvement studies focused 
on meeting time-frame requirements for Adams cases inder the Office for Civil 
Riabts, financial management systems, administrative services, and 0MB 
Cimilar A-76 encouraging the use, \iiere possible, of private sector services. 



AcMnistrative Resources Management Service (APMS) 

In FY 1982 cutback management principles were applied and substantial 
savings achieved without redvping the level of essential services. 

The Department received approval from the General Services ^ininlstratiDn 
(GSA) on its Records Disposition Schedules for selected records series, 
established a network of Records Liaison Officers, and reduced its space for 
records at the Washington Federal Records Cerfter by 3,792 cubic feet. 

Space reductions and consolidation at ED headquarters resulted in savings 
of more than $285,000 in FY 1982. A review of ED space in the regions, 
through the joint efforts of ED and GSA, saved $191,000. A cutback in GSA's 
standard levels of guard service and adherence to GSA's cyclical painting 
J prografti effected cost avoidance of (iipre than $200,000. A massive review of 

all ED heaciquarters telecomnunications equipment and requirements resulted in ' 
line restrictions, equipment reductions, and savings of more than $300,000. 

Horace Mam Learning Center (HMLC) 



' The Horace Mann Learning Center serves as the Department's training arm 
and is the . focus of Department activities to develop and lirprove aroLoyee 
skills. During FY 1982 the Center continued to develop training policy tn key 
areas, expand its range of specialty training programs, and Inpleriient changes 
brought on by needs to redirect employee reso^^ces. Training policies were 
developed for management of training in the regions, for job series crossover 
training, and for preparation of individual development plans. 

New programs were initiated in FY 1982 which increased the targ^ groups 
receiving special ^iphasis in training. The programs Include the Senior 
Manager Program for raid- level managers, Education Policy Fellowshipf^^r non- 
managers, career advancement for staff in lower grades, and certification of 
secretaries . 

More than *1 ,900 managers , supervisors , and executives received training to 
implement the Secretary's initiatives; for example. Improvement of cutback 
management. More than 500 individuals participated in special outplacement 
efforts, in addition to those in programs for special populations imluding 
disabled entry- level enployees and Vietnam-era veterans. More than 1 ,500 ^ 
enployees attended 23 Education Forums offered in coordination with principal t 
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ED offices. These inclxadied tlie "New Technology In Education Series," 
"Ensuring Excellence in Education for Rural America," and tiie Round Table 
series f featuring leading educators from die international oOTiunity. 

Office of Small arxi Disadvantaged Business Utilization 

As required by P.L. 95-507, the Office of Small and Disadvantaged Business 
Utilization was established during FY 1982. The Office actively reviews and 
irtpleraents all legislative requirements, irclioding development of policy 
materials and operating procedures. In addition tx) its basic operating 
requirements, the Office serves as a focal .point for small and disadvantaged 
finiB interested in conducting business mth the Department. 



Eqxoal Employment Opportunity (EEX)) 



The Equal Enployment Opportunity Program provides planning and direction 
of the Department's diverse Affirmative EEO Plan, and administrative recourse 
to eiployees and applicants yAvo believe they have been discriminated against 
because of race, c»lor, religion, national origin, age, handicapping con- 
dition, or sex (or have been subjected tx) sexual harassment). 

Each discrimination allegation presented against the Departntent constitutes 
potential processing costs in the tens of thous^s of dollars. In this 
regard, a priority for FY 1982 was indreasing -liie nunrber of informal adjust- 
ments of EED discrimination complaints. Bnphasis will be placed vpan training 
EBO counselors to increase their effectiveness throu^ conciliation. In addi- 
tion, the EBO staff plans a pilot pixJject to test the xise of ncndepartmental 
mediators in ooraplaint-processing procedures. 



Office of Education for Overseas Dependents 

. t- 

Since 19A6 the Department of Defense Dependents* Schools (DoDDS) have edu- 
cated diildren o£ U.S, military personnel abroad; 

The Department of Educat:ion Organization Act called for transfer of this 
school systan to the Department of Eiducation by May 1983, and establishment of 
an Advisory Council on Dependents' Education in the Department. Toward the 
e^id of BY 1982, the date of transfer was extended to 1984 by the 
Department of Defense Autivorization Act of 1983. 

The Department of Education helped the'^bepartment of Defense prepare 
legislation to repeal the transfer of the overseas schools and establish the 
Advisory Council in the Department of Defense. However, this legislation v«8 
not passed by Congress. y 
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OFFIGE OF THE DEPUTY WEER SE)CREIABY FDR FLANNDG, 
BUDGET. DEVALUATION 

s 

The Deput^ Under Secretary for PlamLpg, Budget, and Evalioation (OPBE) is 
the prliKiipal advisor to t±ie Secretary for devel^ipg arxJ managing the 
Department's planning and program-bu(|lgeting systems • OPBE develops and moni- 
tors the Secretary's policy analysis agenda, and conducts program evaluation, 
tedinical planning, and analysis. 

OPBE assists in formulating Federal education policies and budgets for 
.more than 100 Department programs. It develops an overall framework for 
policy and translates that frapework intx^ budgetary, legislative, regulatory, 
and operatidnal programs for review and approval by the.Presid^t and the 
Congress. 

OPBE reviews proposed regulations, legislation, and administrative orders 
or public announcements \4iich affect policy, program plans, and budgets. The 
Office brings together the results of research, analysis. Long- and short- 
range planning, and evaluation activities of the Department's principal offices. 

FY 1982 Activities 



OPBE continued to take the lead responsibility within the Department &>t^ • 
development of the specifications for the Administration's proposals tx) the ^ 
Congress in such areas as \ocational and adult education, student financial 
aid, arid bilingual education. OPBE continued its analysis of options in , 
restructuring td» Department as a Foundation for Education Assistance. The 
V Office also prepared a ooraplete budget for td:^ new Admintstxation in FY 1982 

and worked with and^^the Congress on ojmerous budget actions tdiroug)iout tdie 
year. ^ ' 

In FY 1982, OPBE was reorganized into two major service vnits ixl support 
of the Administration's g^als to reduce the Federal presence in ediacation and 
make Federal programs less costly but more efficient. The Budget Service is 
responsible for development and presentation of Administration proposals for 
departmental budgets. Planning and Evalxaation Service is responsible for 
long-term (strategic) planning, short- tenn planning for tdie Department's 
Policy Analysis Agenda, conducting analytic and evaluation studies, and 
reporting on ^copcam operations and effectiveness. 

^ A major Initiative of OPBE was a long-range planning process for the 
Department of Education. In FY 1982, the first cycle defined the social, 
danographic, and economic context within which educational activities will 
take place during tdie 1980 's. A first effgrt was made to describe implica- 
tions of this context for various program and staff offices in tdie Departnnent. 
long-range planning helped to define a mmber of qpntinuing issues in educa- 
tion which are to be addressed by short-term planning for analyses and evaltia- 
tions \jider tlie Policy Analysis Agenda. 
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OPBE conpleted the FY 1982 Itolicy Analysis Agenda in Aparil. The Agaida is 
a oonpendium of placing studies, evaluations, and analytic f Jiviji^ jdiich 
OPBE and other Department program and staff offices conducted In J^J^^^' 
Preparation of the Agenda involved extensive discussions between OPBE staft 
and^ther departmental staffs concerned with policy analysis. The Deputy^ 
Under Secretary for Plaming, Budget, and Evaluation met with each Assistant 
Secretary to review the Department's priority information nefeds and to help , 
define specific studies and analyses. 

OPBE also began a totjor effort to automate the tracking and projectixjn 
system for budget outlays . The system will help meet 0MB and congressional 
requiranentrfor estimating the impact on outlays of budget and legislative 
proposals, as well as 0MB requirements fiar quarterly outlay rqiorts. The 
Off ice also maved into an automated process for transmitting budget-print 
nBterials and related technical schedules to 0MB. - 

Nunerous regulatory proposals, including Family Contributions Sch^lfis 
for the Pell Grant Program and tlie Guaranteed Student Loan Program, and 
revised regulations for the Guaranteed Student Loan Program, ^e developed in 
part and reviewed by OPBE. 

OPBE prepared the FY 1982 Annual Evaluation Report with the assistance of 
the Departments program and staff offices. Ihe Hegg^t presents 
on' legislative authorization, funding, program gpilTiii objectives, program 
ooeraSons. program progress and effectiveness, current analytical activi- 
?iS s^^rTevaSaSon data, and contact names for those' interested in 
further information on specific Department programs. 

OPBE continued its close collaboration with the Council of Chl^ 1^^®^, 
School Officers and with the Council's Connlttee on Evaluation ajd Informtlfln 
Systems (CEIS) to ensure that Federal studies and surveys are conducted ettl- 
ciently in the field while imposing minimal burdens on respondents. 
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OFFICE OF THE rEPUTY \WER SEX3iEEABY 
FOR INIERCCVERNMENEAL mi 3NIERAGENCY AFFAIRS 

.The Deputy Under Secretary for Intergo ven inental and Interagency Affairs 
provides leadership for the Department in its relations with State and local 
governments and with other Federal agencies . 

Established in FY 1981 , the Office of the Deputy ttider Secretary: 

o provides staff services fior'tJie Intergpvertmental 

Advisory OourKil otl Education apd the F^df^^^ 

Interagency Oonmittee on Education; '^S?- T 

o serves as principal liaison with other' Federal 
agencies, State and Local gpvernnents, org^tni** 
zations, and education asssociations; 

o adnplj»lsters die Department's advisory ccxnmittees ; 

o advises on international affairs as they relate 
to intergovemniental and interagency education 
issues; 

' o directs and supports the ^ducation Appeal Board. 

-Education Appeal Board 

Sixteen new cases were accepted by the Education Appeal Board in FY 1982, 
of vohich three were appeals of audits inder' Title I , ESEA. These audit find- 
ings inwlved approximately $14.5 million, of which approximately $9.3 
million were Title I exceptions taken by the auditors. 

Eleven cases before the/ Board, including seven Title I appeals, were 
resolved either by decision of a Board , panel or throug)i settlement. 
Approximately $5.3 million had been at issvle in these cases. Additional Cases 
were remanded by the Board to officials elsewhere in the Department with a 
reccinnendation that further efforts be made to settle the cisputes throug|hi 
negotiation rather than litigation. 

The Secretary continued to add appointees to the Board, bringing its mem- 
bership close to the statutory maxinun of 30, thus enabling the Board to 
assigfi a larger nunber of cases than- previously. 

The U.S. Supreme Court accepted the Govemnent's petition for review of 
the decision of the Third U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals, which had reversed 
Board decisions supporting the right of the Secretary to make financial recov- 
eries und^ oocimon law. 
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Office of Intergoverrniental Services 



The Office of Intergovernmental Services (OIS) is the Department's major 
link with national, State, local education, gpneral gpvernance organiza- 
tSLTln FY 1982 the Office conducted briefings and participated In njraerous 
national and State conferences to discuss current and future educational poU- 
cies. It informed education organizations, tihe Secretary s Regional - 
Representatives, and State and local gpvernance mits about proposed regula- 
tions and goidelines". , ■ ^ /& 

Intergovernmental Services has been the Department's lead office in the 
development of poUcy for inplementing Executive Order 12372. In this regard. 
t^W^ted Department-vdde activities in FY 1982, including a review of , 
all Vogram regulations, and vjorked with the Of ace of Management and Budget ^ 
on rSolving interagency and Intergovertmental poUcy questions. 

Intergovemnental Advisory Council on Education 

The Intergovertmental Advisory Council on Education (lACE), estabUshed 
under Section 211 of the Department of Education Organization Act, provides 
assistance and recomnendations txS the President and the Secretary regarding 
the effect of Federal education poUcies on States and local school ^tricts. 
The Council provides a fiorum for representatives of Federal, State, and local 
govermients. as well as pubUc and private schools and ^^-l^ges • ^^?^|^ 
' Education p-^licy, and nakes reconmendations to improve tiie administration 
operation of Federal education and education-related programs. 

President Reagan reconstituted the Intergovernmental Advisory Go»jicil on 
Education in May 1982, fppointing all new.menbers. Vna Council met twice — 
SSr?5^1. 19^. and'A^^t 26-1?. 1982 in Washington, D.C. '^9>^^^. 
mission of the Cornell . and nandates of the le^lation ^^J^f^^^,^ 
several briefings offered on such topics as technology, the P^^^te sector 
and block grants. The National Conmission on Excellence vas also discussed. 

International Affairs 

The International Affairs Staff coordinates the Department's participation 
in international activities vd.th the U.S. Department of State and other 
SdSifSerSts, the United Nations Educational^ Scientific:, and Cultural 
Oraanization (UNESCX)) , the Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
^S^SrTcOBcSr the Organization of AnerLcan States (OAS) . and other 
United Nations organizations and conmLssions . 
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The staff ocxxiucted briefings and developed cwo position papers and 
background nHterials for the U,S. Delegation to the Thirty-Eigjith 
International Conference on Education held in Novenber 1981 in Geneva, 
Switzerland. The conferences, at the ministerial Level, take place biennially ^ 
under the auspices of the International Bureau of Education (IBE), viiich exam- 
ines major trends in education. At the 38th session IBE made a recoramendatlxxi 
of international Import on the special theme of tha conference, "The 
Interaction of Education and Vfork." The U.S. Delegation made a substantial 
contribution tx) the recdmnendation throu^ the participation of the Assistant 
Secretary for Vocational and Adult Education. A special report on U.S. educa- 
tion. Progress of Education in the United States of Anerica, 1978-79 and 
1979-80 , WEis prepared by ED for the conference. 

The staff continued its review of the UNESCO Draft Medium Term Plan 
(1984-89) for policy guidance and provided position papers for the U.S. 
Delegation tx> the Fourth Extraordinary Session .of the UNESOO General 
Confermce to be held In November 1982. It also prepared position papers for 
tw> meetings of the OECD' s Education Coomittee and for two meetings of the 
Governing Board of OECD's Center for Educational Research and Innovation 
(CERI) . It provided briefings and staff support for ED officials representing 
the U.S. at these meetings. In addition, it provided assistance tr>, and 
appropriate diplomatic liaison for, other ED offices In connection with 
(1; participation of experts from OBCD and OECD menber countries In the 
Department's National Technology Conference and in the International Seminar 
on Technology, co-sponsored by ED and CERI (Washingtxn, D.C., June 1982); 
(2) the Seminar on Education of the Handicapped co-sponsored by CERI and the 
National Association of State Directors of Special Education (Washir^ton, 
D.C., May 1982); and (3) the International Synposium on Services for Young 
Disabled Children, their Parents, and Families, sponsored by ED in cooperation 
vd.th UNESCO (Washington, D.C., Decenber 1981). 



Comnittee Management 



The Department administers 22 public advisory committees. The oonniittees 
are one means by vhich public concern and the expertise of advisory conntLttee 
members can Influence Department policies. 

The functions and structure of advisory committees are established by statute 
or by the Secretary of Education. Advisory comnittee operations are gpvemed 
by tha Federal Advisory Conndttee Act, the General Education ^Provisions Act, 
and the Department's Coranittee Management Regulations. 

The President appoints the mentiers of nine ootimittees ; the Secretary 
appoints the menbers of the remaining thirteen. During FY 1982 the Secretary 
made 61 appointments and approved the diarters of t3^^ connittees. 
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TTie Deoartment was responsible fior twenty-three ccranittees at the 
begiSSn?SfSl98r Dar^Tthe year, one carndttee temdx^ted a^l none v«s 
established. 

Federal Interagency Ocranittee cn Education 

Tn Fiscal Year 1982 the President concurred with the Secretary's recom- 
^on^M^^to ^^te a VSeral Interagency Gonmtttee on Education (FICE) and 
^SSSTt. 2ru!"c! L^filn 3424(c)^ 12Federal.D^ar^8.^^ 
Sr^ Twv«menta that WDuld conpose tlie FICE merrbership . The Cannittee is 
S^iSfrS^ ^re^S o^BdScation. Its n«iters are 3^rP0}i^yj!«»^ 
?^S2ntLfdie%Sents of Defense. Agriculture. I^^Jfeusing and 1^ 
SS^S^en?^ SlS^ Hunan Services. Interior; National Endov^ts of ti* 
SSlS^uWdttes; Uhited States Infonnatlon Agency; N^i^, Science . 
^S^d^r^eran^ Acinlnistration; and Adninistratlon fior Children. Youth, 
and Fandltes. 

The Conndttee set three »>als for FY 1982. ^^ucat^policy ^1^^" 
HtnAted across the Federal ajverment to ensure: (1) consistent admmiscra 
t£^ Sd^loSLt of pol^ anong Federal agencies In the conduct ^ 
l^r^r^^^l) full and effective conmunication aiong Federal agencies 
S^d^^Ssaiy c^lication of activities and repetitive collect^n aE_ 
StTand^fSlland^fective cooperation In related .research, studies, and 

analyses. 

During FY 1982. seven subcomtittees were estabUshed for coordtmtlor^ 
the folWni prog^anr areas: (1) training/vocational education; (2) student 
^Mi^t^ (3) Bpecial/disadvantaged/harKiicap^^ W 
inpact aid; (5) education and technology; (6) rural education; and (7) inter 
national and territorial education. 



Arts Coordination 



Tn FY 82 itost opportunities for art-related projects vgere ccnbined m^r 
the b?oS ff^ r^^^ Arts Coordination staff ^ordlnated grants from 

SeSetSvs discretionary fund to the John F. Remedy Center for. the 
^S^ts SelSnal Conndttee. Arts for *e Handicapped^ ^e 
SSSlS^ts progratnB fior children. Extensive technical assistance v«s 
provided to the Rockefeller Brothers Rivi. 

Office of PubUc Participation and Special Concerns Staff 

The PubUc Participation and Special Concerns Staff (PP/SCS) is respon- 
siblefoTa^ing the I^puty Under Secretary to fulfill the requiratients of 
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Executive Order 12160. The Order requires that parents, students, and'the 
public have an opportunity to discuss education policies, prograro, and pro- 
cedures. 

In FY 1982 the Office of PP/SCS for FY 1982 was given the assigment of 
changing the organizational structure of the six Special Concerns Staffs 
within the Office of the Deputy Under Secretary Into one najor unit reportli^g 
directly to the Deputy Under Secretary throu^ its director. The special con- 
cerns units described below, continue tibeir traditional field services. 

Consuner Affairs Staff 

The Consuner Affairs Staff (CAS) coordinates and implenlents Executive^ 
Order 12160. Hie staff provides oversight on the involvement of parents , ^stu- 
dents , and citizens In dep^tmental decisionroiaking as i?equired by Sections of 
P.L. 96-88; and conducts liaison with ^ducation^ parents, civic, and business 
organizations, and with other groups which have an Interest In education. 

In FY 1982, the Consuner Affaira Staff established a Coroumer Information 
Materials System for the distribution of policy-relevant materials to keq> 
constituents Informed of policy related events within the Dq>artment and their 
opportunities to participate In these dedisions. The Consxmer Information 
System also enables the CAS to continuously update a master mailing list of 
670 organizations, since requests for information include an opportunity to 
note dianges in an association' i personnel and/or location. The CAS also 
developed an education conmjnity calendar of ED constituent organization 
meetings at the State, regional, and national levels for planning purposes. 

A new Student Ljial son Of filter (SLD) was recruited and arranged meetii^s 
for national and State student leaders with Assist:;ant Secretaries and other 
Department officials, including a meeting with student leaders and the ll|^^r 
Secretary.. The SID identified statutory reqxxLreraaits for student par- 
ticipation and initiated a report on the status of student participation: in 
ED. 



Asian/Pacific American Concerns Staff 



The Office of Asian and Pacific American Concerns Staff (APACS) initiates, 
coordinates, and assists the Department in policy and legislation development, 
and in the inplementation of programs and services effecting Asian/Pacific 
Americans in the United States and the iMular areas. 

APACS serves as the Department's official liaison with other Federal agen- 
cies on education issues ^iiich concern Asian/Pacific Americans. 
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APACS disseminates inforrotion on the Department's Poll-cies ^oposals , 
progranB. and services to Afllan/Paclflc American constltoents. ^^P^f^ 
t^cai assistance in promoting public participation in education aiong 
Asian/Pacific Americana at Federal, Stjite, and local Ififvels. 

In addition to the fbregping fiJ^lons, APACS also initiated and conpleted 
a nunfcer of specific projects in FY 1982: 

o Pnatae condarv Education in the U.S. T erritories 
Section 1204(b) ot the Higher Education Act of 
19^5, as anended by PubUc Law 96-374, requires 
the Department to take certain actions in regard 
to the miqxje educational needs of the Territories 
of Anerican Samoa, ConnDnwealth of the Northern 
Mariana Islands, Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands and the Virgin Islands. ^ 

As a result, an analysis^vBS conducted and a 
report prepared mder contract for the Department 
by Urban Systenw Research and Engineering, Inc. 
APACS was instnsnental in ironitoring the contract 
and. setting up an ED task force to review the 
Department's options and recommendations. 

Based on the report and the task force's recomnenda- 
tions, the Secretary submitted reconinendations to 
the Vice President and to the Speaker of the House 
on July 14, 1982. 



Study on Asian Anerican - Pacific Isl anders Relations 
In resppnse to conpLaints from several Pacific 
American organizations concerning a runfcer 
of federally fvxvied AflianA*acific American programs 
which failed to serve Pacific Islanders vho 
are residing in the United States, APACS con- 
tracted a study on the relations between Asian 
Americana ml Pacific Islanders to the Associa- 
tion for AsiaryTaclf Ic American Studies. 

The preliminary findings of the report were 
presented at the 1982 annual conference of the 
National Association for Asian/Pacific American 
Education on April 22, 1982. 

An Asseaaroent of the Departanent's 8 (a) Snail 
arv! Ibisadvantaged business Contrac ts Programs 
This is a Joint internal stody conducted by the 
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Black OoncOTis and Asian/Pacific American 
Concerns Staff. The purpose of tiie study is 
to examine the acM nis trat ion and performance 
of 8(a) contracting in the Department and to 
explore vays in ^iiich the effectiveness of tiiis 
program may be enhanced, especially from the 
standpoint of promoting public participation 
of special concerns constituents. 

Moreover, APACS was essiffiei the tasks of 
coordinating regulation review and analysis for 
DUS/IIA, s^vijTg as the Dmartment's representative 
to the Micronesia Political Status NegDtiation 
Interagency Task Fbrce, and provldii^ technical 
assistance in 10 Asian/Pacific American education 
conferences tlrrougjxxit the Nation. 



Black Concerns 



In FY 1982, the Office strengthened its relationship with 25 of th^ najor 
national black organizations by disseminatlpg information on departmental ini- 
tiatives. These Included proposed wgulations for Chapters 1 axxl 2 of the 
Educatixxi Consolidation and I n yrovcment Act, student nnancial assistance, 
handicapped., migrant, and cooperative education. The Office cooperated with 
the National Alliance of Black School Educators ' Sianner Legislative Conference 
by securing ^)eakers knowledgeable in relevant program areas. Staff attended 
and participated in eight regional and national conferences of the major 
organizations on bdialf of tiie DUS/IIA. 



Handicapped Concerns 



In February 1982, Handicapped Concerns assisted the DUS/IIA, repre- 
sents the Department as Oo-Chalrraan of the Interagency Ooranlttee on 
Handicapped Baployees. The ICHE appixved a report tn Congress on the recruit- 
ment, placement, and advancement of handicapped employees in the Federal 
government; it also approved a paper addressing issues of concern tx) disabled 
persons in a time of Federal agency staff reductions. 

In addition do receiving, for the first time, approval by the EEDC for ttie 
Department's 1982 Affirmative Action Report and Plan, Handicapped Concerns 
assisted ED in the development of policies designed (1) to promote hiring of 
staff support personnel for visually and hearing-inpaired persons during ED's 
hiring freeze, and (2) to repair special equipment for disabled persons \nder 
contracts with vendors of such equipment. In addition, the Department's 
(^jeation-and-Answer Handbook , outlining policies and progranw for disabled 
persons in ED, was revised «d cleared. 



Handicapped Concerns assisted the DUS/IIA In the oonAxt ^ ^^^^^^ 
for r«>re8aitative8 of nore than 35 organizations of and for disabled persons . 
^ JSSSSti^S «ere briefed in February and June 1982 on ED Priorities 
Sd S?^^ of interest to disabled persons. In August 1982. Handic^ped 
SncSnTX) took the lead in assisting the DUS/IIA in briefing over 300 ^- 
cation associations and organizations on the nroposed rules for Part B of the 
Education of the Handicapped Act (P.L. 94-142). 

Handicapped Concerns has also, been involved in a^tiviti^sjhich are • 
irvnreasinTop^ortunities for greater tmnfcers^ disabled students to attend 
JS^^^^SI^^^^ • Cn it prepared and distributed a R^ceQuide on 
the Wis of disabled students in postsecondary schools to™^*an 3,000 
pSsS^ln the higher education sector; (2) it served on d« iWr Education 

the Handicappid Resource Center Advisory Board de^^loppIan8 and • 
materials for^ostsecondary officials and students; (3) it v«rked with ED s 
SSS? Liaiso^Of ficer to include approximately 300 -canpus-based organiza- 
tions of disabled students on that Office's mailing Ust. 

In October 1982 Handicapped Concerns assisted the Secret^ of Education 
in s^St^^ an InteSSti^Ye^ of Disabled Persons Celebration, saluting 
SsSSlSlons in the arts, sciences, and nas^ media, rarea^fon and e^^^ 
tion TheCelebratfon included acknowledgpents of outstanding education 
^anTsup^tS by the Department at the preschool, elem^tary. secondary. 
5^fonal7?08tsecS»dary. and adult education levels, as well as pro-ams 
involving educational research and technolxsgy. ^ 

In FY 1982 Handicapped Concerns continue to ackninister a contract to pro- 
vide reSerflinnt^lSers for blind and hearing-ijpaired ^^V^^^ ^D 
Sadquarters and Regio^l Offices. The contract provided services ^r ti^ 11 
rSw hSrS^s proposed rules for Part B of the Education of the 

Handicapped Act. 



Hispanic Concerns 



-me tiHin efforts of the Hispanic Concerns Staff in FY 1982 focused on 
establishine and inplementing activities for two networks: the Hispanic 
S^^N^IwS S the Hispanic Student Network. In addition, follov^up 
activities were conducted for the Hispanic Education Network. 

The Business Netvgork identified educators in business nationi^de; con- 
tacted and encouraged them to join together in an effort to benefit fran 
^TacT%^TtLes in ED; provided an opportunity ^^J^^^^^Z, 
issues at lutings with Assistant Secretaries as well as with the ^iness 
U^SSatioT^fftHe; established Unkages with other Federal departmaits and 
^^Sa.e. facilitated neetlngV^th Vhite House officials and Minority 
DeCeiipment Agency eni Small Business Adninistration Directors). 
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The Hispanic Students Netvgork established coramunications vd.th'500 univer- 
sity presidents and faculty marbers designated tx) serve as'^liaisons between ED 
and the miversitiea on bdialf of students; brought together the student 
directors from six regions by means of telephone conferences; sent information 
packages to the membership of all three Hispanic Networks; facilitated 
meetings of students and officials at other agencies and D^)artments (i.e. 
National Aeronautics and Space Adnlnistration, Housing and Urban Development, 
the V*iite House) ; fostered student leadership by involving Network students in 
educational activities during Hispanic Heritage Vfeek and by arranging neetinRS 
in ED with officials of all Assistant SecretaSes. 



VJomeq's Concerns 



Among the activities of the Vfanen's Concerns Staff were preparation of an 
annual revised list of Rjndlng Opportunities for Wanen's Projects ; fbur 
res<xirce. tulletins on issues of concern to women, ^ IfdEornatlem on State 
block grant programs; and a revision pf the Scholarship a nd tlnancial Aid 
Resource List. ' 



i 
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OFFICE OF THE DBPECIOR GSNERM. 



' Ihe Office of the Inspector Qeriral (OJG) was qstabUshed In accordance 
with the provisions of the Inspector General Act of 1978. lixler the Act, the 
Inspector General: . ■ 

^ o conducts aTid supervises audits and Investig^tlxjns 

of Department progranis and operatlx)os; - 

o provides leadership, coordination, and policy 
recommendations Intended to promote econcniy, 
efficiency*, and effectiveness in the actaiinis- 
tration of Department programs and operatixxis 

- as well as, to prevent and detect fraud and abuse;^ 

o keeps the Secretary and^ the, Congress fully • 

informed about problems and defiqpLencies in ' 

Department activities, and the nf^.fior. and 

progress of actions to correct aich deficiencies; • - 

o reviews existing and proposed legislatixm and 
* .regulations to protect and erhance the integrity 

and effectiveness of the Department Vs programs 
and operations. 



Audit Activities 



OIG audit flections are performed by\s8taff of ^proximately 1 80 auditors, 
and other professionals located in WashingtS^ D.C. , «i in *e .Depar^mart s 
10 regional offices. The audit staff rg>res^s about t>)o-thlrds of *e OIG 
worklorce rfid has overall audit responSbility for all Departatent expenditures. 

The nBgpimaensf-^ aidit workload i^ indicated in part by *e 3 ,572 
internal ,^ant, tfid contract audit reports issued or processed by OIG in FY 
1982. ^ ' < ' • ' " . 

OIG contributed simificantly to the Departrent's efforts to achi^veecOncmy 
and effiSSSy. S «xait teporti dop^jletedduring FY 1932, OIG Questioned or 
Soo^^j5ir%; dSanow»nc^ of'^about $176 million. ■ Ji aalit reports 
rerolved In FY 1982, program managers wastalned and marked for reco^ry 
.npraidjnately $58.6 railUon of the coats questioned or recommended for 
SSnoInce., Auditors also identified one-time 

$10.2 million md a continuing cost avoidance annually ofj^^;^ J^ii^S'gg^ . 
n«m^nMt tmnaakra «tr6ed With-OK recommendations to seek recovery laf $9^.b 
SuS^idh^tsS primarily of vnneeded ^vances held by State agencies. 
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OIG audit reports also Included recomnendations for Improving ef^ciertd^ 
and economy and for strengthening Internal control nechanisTO and procedures 
' designed to prevent £raud and abuse. 

^ Invest igatipns Lead do 129 Indictments — ^ - . 

The Investigative staff is located in Washington, D.C., aid In the 10 
regional 'offices. Investigators review and evaluate allegations of illegal or 
unethical practices related to Department programs and operations, ^hese 
allegations pome' from many sources, Including the General Account ing*t5ff ice, . 
the OIG '•Hotline" (\*iich provides a direct fine of coranmication to QgG for 
confidential reports of suspected fraud, abuse, or raLsmanagement) , State agen- 
cies, education Institutions, and referrals from the Congress, prbgram offi- 
cials, and auditors. 

In FY 1982, OIG initiated 324 investigations and' oompleted 239. "A total 
of 2M pases were referred to U.S. attbmeys; 156 of tliese' were accepted for 
prosecution. OIG referrals diis year coibined with prior years' referrals 
resulted in 129 indictments and 71 convictions in 1982. , * 

By far the largest nunber of OIG's investigations involved -student finan- 
cial assistance programs. Falsification of application docunents for l6aDs 
and grants, and raistoplication of student financial assistance fimds by ir^tt- 
tutiond, "constituted (the major types of fraud schemes uncovered. , ^ 

. I . 

Control lir^ Waste' and Fraud 

r 

Since August 1980, OIG has received 380 Hotline coiplaints concerning 
waste and fraud, including 102 referred by the General Accounting Office, lb 
date, a total of 262 conplaints hpve b^en closed, 51 of viiich were substan- 
tiated. The largest nunfcer of coqplaints (11?) were about fraud or dXise 
involving student financial aasiatanqe. fhe second leorgest category (89) 
dealt with suspected fraud in Departmerit granta aid contracts. 

To heighten enployee awareness of the responsibility for prevention of 
fraud, waste, and • raismSnagement , OIG issued the seconcj in a series of 
Inspector General Integrity Oildes . This issue of the Guide deals with time 
and attendance requirements" It cites case histories and resulting actions, 
and further highlights the respo^ibiiities of supervisors and tirieir staffs.^ 

In 'accordance with legislative authority under Title 5 U.S.C. cihapter^^. 
Subchapter it, OIG developed a directive establishing a program for grantiiig^ 
cash award^ to enplbyees whose disclosure of fraud, waste, or mismanagement 
results. In cost savings for thcjf^ Department. 
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' President's Council on Integrity and Efficiency (POE) 

In FY 1982, OIG continued .its participation In the Initiatives develxjped 
by the President's Council on Integrity and Efficiency. The Coincil was 
established by the President on March' 26, 1981 , to coordinate a gpvertment-wide 
attack on fraud, waste, and raLsmanagement in the, conduct of Federal activi- 
ties. The Council is conposed of all Agency Inspectors General, as well as 
other hi^- level Fede^ral officials. \. , 

This past year, the Department's Inspector G^Hferal participated in a 
raiAer of PCIE initifitives , including a compute/ matching project for iden- 
tifying Federal eqployees who have defaulted ml student loans, and tiie 
establishment dl^ a workable procurement and deWmnent aystem for use in, 
Govertment agencies . , \ 

lished semiannually and 
dance with tite requirements 
N^e available to. the 



A more detailed report on OIG activities\is 
provided tx) the Secretary and the Congress in 
of the Inspector General Act. , Copies of the 
general public vi^on request. 
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OFFICE OF ELEMENTARY Mi SBOONDARY nXJCATIONX^^ 

■ ' ' .\ 

The Off ice of Elecoentary and Secondary Education (OESE) ^ich in FY 1982 
adDainistered 29 separate prograne with a budget of $3.8 billion, is cxie'of the 
Department's largest and nost diverse \jnits. 

OESE provided financial assistance to State and local education agencies 
(sea's and lea's) to help iqaintain and irnprove preschool, elementary, and 
secondary education In both public and private schools iii a partnership \ighich 
promotes equal educational opportunities and educational excellence for all 
children. 



Cotqpensatory Education Programs Serve the Disadvantaged 

Title I , Elementary and Secondary Education Act ^of 1 965 

Under Title I, OESE a\faarded $2.6 billion to local education agencies and 
$33 million tx> Statev^encies in FY 1982/ for n^lected or delinquent children 
in institutions ^ ccnpensatory education programs for approximately 5.3 
million educationally deprived children. Approxiaately seven percent of these 
children were In preschool and kindergarten, 69 percent Ijp grades 1-6, an^ 24 
percent In grades 7-12. 

Nine projects totaling $900,000 were funded tx> ease the transition of 
children from State-operated institutions for the neglected or delinqxaent into 
locally operated programs. 

Follow Through , 



With awards of $18.8 million in FY 1982, the Follow Through Program helped 
69 sdiool districts provide Instructional and related services to 30,000 stu- 
dents assisted sponsoring institutions in inplementing innovative spproaches 
to early childhood education, and supported demonstration and dissemination 
efforts by funding resource centers. An additional $600,000 was transferred 
to tiie National Institute of Education for research activities^ 



Migrant Education . - 

In FY 1982,. almost $2.7 million were distributed ifo 49 States, the; 
District of Cohmbia, and Puerto Rico inder the basic State formula grant 
program. Identified migrant children enrolled in the prdgram totaled 577,483, 
an, increase of 27,230 over the previous fiscal year. Migrant programs were 
conducted at 21,954 school sites, an increase of 335. 
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The Inter-State/Intxa-State CJoordimtion program assists State educaticxi 
agencies (SEA's) or a cxxibination of SEA's In establishing or Inproving 
projects \icdjdh meet tiie special educational needs of migrant children. In 
FY 1982, 14 States received a tptal of 24 grants for school year 1982-83, at a 
cost of $3.1 million. 

In addition, $5 million were used to support the Migrant Student Record 
Transfer System (MSKTS). During school year 1981-1982, Intensive training 
programs on the HSKSS were conducted througJ:K>ut the country. School personnel 
received information on how to assess and record significant academic and 
health data on individual migrant diildren, and collect and transfer secondary 
school credits for high-school-aged migrant youth. Vhen the new migrant stu- 
dent data record form is completed, more detailed academic and health data 
will be available to teachers of migrant children. 

In FY 1982, the funding level for the High School Equivaleix:y Program 
"^"ttffiP) was $5,851,200. This anount was distributed to 19 grantees, to help , 
2,379 students. HEP provide educational, vocational, and support services to 
enable students to acquire a General Education Diplcxna, vocational training ^ 
and placement, or entrance into the military. Usioally, 95 percent of the stu- 
dents successfully oonplete these programs. 

The College Assistance Migrant Program funding level was $1,159,680. This 
amount was distributed to six grantees for 508 students. Rjnds were awarded 
to institutions of higher education to provide first-year iixiergraduate stu- 
dents with the edxjcational and support services 'needed for a successful tran- 
sition from secondary to postsecOTidary education. Some 90 percent of the ^ 
students successfully coqplete their freshman y^ax. 



Indian Educatiorv 



The Indian Education Act of 1972 addresses the special educational anfl 
culturally related academic needs of Indian children and adults. The Act: 

o 8iq>ports supplementary educational services; - 

o promotes quality services throug)h prpgram models, 
curriculum mateirials, and teaching methods; and 

o promotes self-determination by helping Indian 
^ citizens sh^e and control their own educational 
programs. 

Part A of the Act is the largest and most important component of the ^ 
Indian Education Programs (lEP) • CffiSE provided over $50 million for the 




ontit lenient program, making awards to 1 ,070 public schools and 39 tribal 
schools that served an estimated 304,000 students. An additional $4.5 million 
addressed the needs pf 11 ,000 students in 32 Lrdian-controlled schools. 

Part B is the most versatile of all the Indian Education Act programs. It 
allows Indian tribes and organizations to target funds vJiere the need is 
greatest. It also encourages the developnoent of imovative Ceaching methods 
'and naterials that will benefit potentially large nmribers of Indian children 
and increase the runiber of Indians in the professions. For this program, OESE 
provided $14 million. The Office made sixty-six awards for demonstration 
projects, services tx> students, and personnel training, tx> serve an estimated 
7,000 students. Fellowship awards went to 154 graduate, and undergraduate 
Indian students \ho ^^ere wotking toward selected professional degrees. OESE 
also awarded contracts to five r^ional technical resource oenters to assist 
local education agencies ai^i^Dther lEP grantees in needs assessment, program - 
design, and program evaluation. 

Part^C addresses the educational needs of Indian adults by increasing 
access to basic and secondary education and i3ses Indian culture to improve the 
quality of the programs. For this, OESE provided $5.2 million. Porty-nlne 
awards were made for demonstration and service projects for 15,400 par- 
ticipating adults. An estimated 2,700 of these adults received higli school 
equivalency certificates. 

Special Programs and Populations 



Block Grants for Inproving Schcx)l Programs 



To give State and iDcal education agencies ra^re flexibility in vising 
Federal funds, the Administration proposed and the Congress enacted Public Law 
97-35— the Education Consolidation and Iiqprovement Act (BCIA) of 1981 . 

Chapter 2 of the ECIA was effective July 1 , 1982. It consolidated 42 
Ixxiividual. elementary . and secondary activities into a single block grant to 
the States and targeted assistance for three general purposes: 

o Basic dcills iiqprovement 

o Educational iirprovement and support services 

o Special projects 



State education agencies administer Chapter 2. State allotments are 
determined by the ratio of a State's school-age population tD the school-«age 
population of all the States. SEA's are permitted tD retain up to 20 percent 
of their allptraent for their own use. At least 80 percent of the allotment 
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tnutft be diatxibuted to local education agencies. This distribution is based 
on relative eirolljnents Ixi public and noc^^lic schools, adjusted to provide 
higher per-pupil allocation to liA's havir^ the greatest oaribet and percentage 
of chil^en \*o«e education costs are higher than average. 

In FY 1982, a total of $437,472,000 wad distributed tri 50 States, Puerto 
Rico, ml the District of Ctolxubi^i. Children attending private, nociprofit 
schcx>ls In Missouri and Nebraska received services tlirough contractual 
arrangements because the States' laws prohibit SEA's and LEA' s from providing- 
services to these diildren. 

Mbst frequently, economic need is used to identify children v^iose educa- 
tion Ixnposes a higher than average cost. Included in this category are stu- 
dents \iio qualify for Chapter 1 benefits, students firom families receiving aid 
for dependent dtildren (AFDC) or free or reduced /price lunches, and other 
disadvantaged students in local school districts. ^ 

States use their own reserved funds to administer the program, strengtfiaci 
imnagaiient capability, and provide direct services to LEA' s. Incliided in the 
latter is support of curriculun specialists in \«arious disciplines.^^. 



Secretary's Discretionary Rmd 

T^ie Secretary's Discretionary Rjnd, also a part of Chapter 2, supports 
three OESE programs: 

Inexpensive Book Program . — The Department renewed its contract with 
Reading Is Raidamental, Itk:., at a cost of $5.85 million, to continue a 
nationwide program that gives books to disadvantaged citildren ani encourages 
them to re^. Ihe funds In FY 19B2 paid for 7.4 million books, vghich were 
distributed to 2.4 million diildren In all 50 states. The program received 
help— volunteers and m^ney— from the private sector, with more than 100,000 
volunteers p&rticipating In FY 1982. . 

Arts in Education Program . — This program stimulated the integration of 
the arts into the educatiOTi system by bringing together school and comunity 
art resources. Awards totality $2,025,000 in FY 1982 included .those to the 
National Conndttee on Arts for the Handicapped and the Johh F. Remedy Center 
for the Performing Arts. 

Alcohol and Drug Abuse Education Program . ~ This program's Regixxial 
Training and Resource (T&R) Centers assisted SEA's and LEA's in develx?plng 
intensive 2-week training programs and fbllowHxjp technical assistance for 
interdisciplinary teams from 109 secondary schools. In addition, 475 school 
teams received flLeld training. 
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With $2.8 million In FY 1982, over 260,000 your« people and 8,A00 educa- 
tion persotmel benefited from training In alcohol and drug abuse prevention, 
and studying probleooe such as truancy, school violence, dropouts, and 
runaways. Six Regional T&R Centers, a National Data Base, and a Program 
Support Project made xjp the national training system. 

Because of the successful "school-teairf' approach tz> ilitegrating parents, 
students, educators, and the comDounity In drug and alcohol abuse rareventlon 
programs, the Department's efforts were included in tfbe President's Federal 
Strategy for Prevention of Drug Abuse and Drug Trafficking in FY 1982. 



Educational Support Programs 



Impact Aid 

The Inpact Aid Program assisted local education agencies serviiig 337,000 
category "A" children who resided on and whose parents worked oa Federal property 
or were in theSniformed services, acaT,737,000 category ^ildren v*k) 
resided on or vhose parents worked on Federal property or were in the vjni- 
\ formed services. In FY 1982, a total of $438.5 million was distributed 
directly to local education agercies for the education of these children. 

During FY 1982, OESE funds Msisted 58 school districts in 11 States in 
restoring disaster-damaged facilities. In addition, 24 projects handled 
Emergency repairs for federally owned school buildings. Rjnds were also obli- 
gated for one new school construction project, and ftnding Levels were 
increased for six ongoing school construction projects for children \t)o live 
on Indian lands. 



Career Educatioh 



The Career Educatidh Program assisted SEA's, LEA's, and other institutions 
in njaking career edixcation an integral part of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. The program as^ded approximately $9.6 million for tiiis purpose during 
FY 1982. It enphasized career education for the young throu^ increased 
collaboration between die IJA^s and comouiity-based organizations to encourage 
integrating caree|: education in school curriculixns. Rjnds were also used to 
identify and disseminate career education publications. 



Law-Related Education 



The Law-Related Education Program awarded $960,000 to support eij^t projects 
begun in FY 1981 and seven new FY 1982 projects. The emphasis was on giving 
intensive technical assistaixze to schools diat wsmted to establish nEM or 
. strengthen existii^ law-related education programs. 
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Ihese prograniB teach high school students the American legal systera and 
the priixiiples on \4iich it is based. They also assist youngsters In 
understanding their responsibilities as citizens through Interaction with caa^ 
nunity officials, mock trial conpetitions , tours of court-houses and prisons, 
ar^ student Internships with civic agencies. 

Two other educational support programs, Ellender FellowBhips and General 
Assistance to the Virgin Islands, provided $960,000 and $1,920,000, respec- 
tively, for special populations. 

Equal Education Opportunity Programs ' 



Title IV, Civil Rig^its Act of 1964 

Title IV programs assisted public schools In their efforts to solve educa- 
tional problems related tx> desegregation on die basis of race, sex, and 
national origin. In FY 1982, $24 million was available for aaarda to 30^ State 
education agencies and 17 regional desegregation assistance centers (DAC's) to 
assist in race desegregation; and tD 28 SEA's and 11 DftC's for national origin 
desegregation assistance. School districts receive this help in either 
training or technical assistance, by requesting it from their SEA or the 
regional DAC designated tx> serve their State. To €n|)hasize the Importance of 
SEA Involvenent In equity training and technical assistance, CESE made no 
direct grants tx> school districts or awards to university-based training 
institutes In FY 1982. 



Vtomen' 8 Educational Equity Act Program 



The Wbmen's Educational Equity ^t (WEEA) Program awarded $5.76 million In 
FY 1982 to support model projects In five priority areas: (1) TitlB IX 
conpliance; (2) educational equity for racial and ethnic minority wanen; (3) 
equity for disabled women; (4) projects to influence educational leaders; and 
(5) projects to eliminate persistent barriers to educational equity for vcroen. 

The WEEA Publishing Center, funded inder contract, publishes and diasemi-^ 
nates the products of WEEA grants . Contracts were also awarded to establish 
National Demonstrations of Educational Equity In five school districts vhich 
have started coqprdiensive sex-equity programs based en VEEA products. 



Enhancing Quality 



OESE continued to support the development, recognition, and pronotlxm of 
exenplary education practices.- A number of OESE- funded projects v«re aub- 
mitted in FY 1982 to the Department's Joint Dissemination Review Panel CIDRP) 
with five Title I projects cited as exemplary. 

4 V 
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AiMjor effcnjtjp^: underwsy/to and Increase die mnber of hlih- 

quality^ low-co^t tfi^>ter 1 (fcDociiwrly Title I) projects and to assist SEA^s in 
developing a syntm to dissendnatie in£orna about these projects. 

f; ' ' 

;f Evaluation 

Evalxmtion d£ several OESE programs contljnued or \gas ccxnpleted in FY 1982. 
The Sustalniivc Ifef fects Study on the achievanent of Title I students— initiated 
In 1975**-inliciited that grades 1-3 students tnade greater strides in reading 
than non-Title 1 students In the same grades. 

Although Title I students in grades 4-6 maintained thetr level of achieve- 
ment, they did xt>t do significantly better in reading than non-Title I students. 
In tmthemetica, Title I students made greater g^ins than non-Title I students 
in grades 1 through 6. 

TWO studies of Title I managenient and adndnistrative practices continued: 
the District Practices Study desci^bes how Title I is implemented at the local 
school district Level «nd identifies and docunents successful practices in 
servir« students in the program; A Study of State Management Practices also 
describes atainistrative practices of Title I , but is directed tx>ward «amlning 
State-level practices. 

The recently oonpleted study, "The Inpact of Programs and Projects Rmded 
Under Part B and C of the Indian Education Act," iidicated that early 
childhaxl education and career and curriculun development made the greatest 
inpact. Part B projects were most effective ^here a large percentage of 
uneqployed Indiam were located, vhere bilingual needs wre not paramount, and 
where there was a low percentage of poverty. Strong oonmunity support was 
idi^tified directly with program iiroact. Uhemployraent was still a critical 
problem vrfiere the average was over 50 percent. The study found that 39 per- 
cent of Indian adults had not moved beyond elementary school and only tinree 
percent have g>ne on tn college. 

'The Tracking of Higher Education Students," supported \ixJer the Indian 
Education Act, was corapleted in FY 1982. It pointed out that Indian students 
are older— 27 years—tJum most students vhen diey enter programs of higher 
education. The Fellowship program boasted a 68.8 percent completion rate fior 
degrees earned, caa^axei to 18 percent for all Indian tndergraduates . After 
graduation 96.5 percent of these students were employed. 



Easing the Burden of Regulations 



In keeping with the Administration's efforts tn reduce the Federal rules 
and paperwork requirements on State and local education agencies and other 
institutions receiviM Federal" assistance, OESE reviewed mmerous program 
regulations in FY 198Z. 
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Flpal regulations were published for Consolidated Grant AppUcatioos for 
Insular Areas an. April 22, 1982. An anended list of affected progr^ vas 
needed in the re&Uations because some programs were folded into block grants 
under Public Law 97-35, Chapter 2, ECIA. The regulations also Clarified pro- 
visions on eligibility, waiver of tnatchliig funds, and carryover fijnds. 

Regulations for two najor OESE progranis were pronulgated under the 
Education Consolidation and Improvement Act of 198,1 . These were: Chapter 1 , 
ECIA Grants to Local Education Agencies To Meet we Special Educational Needs 
of Disadvantaged Children; and Chapter 2, BCIA, OtxisoUdation of. Programs for 
Elanentary avi Sedondary Education (Block Grants) . These regulations are 
scheduled for pubUcation in FY 1983. Chapters 1 and 2 eliminate many Federal 
requirements and leave distribution of funds to the discretion of the State, 
conplying with the Administration's gpal of burden and paperwork reduction. 
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OFFICE OF SPEX:iAL EDUCATION AND ^REHABILITATIVE SERVICES | ' 

The Office of Special Education and RehabiUtative Services (OSERS) 
aasiats in the education of handicapped cMldren and the rehabilitation of 
disabled adults and conducts research tx> lnprove the lives of the handicapped, 
regardless of their age. i 



Support Services 



The Office of Eb^temal Affairs provides general direction and support tx> 
two ooitponents: the Office of Inforraation and Resources for the Handicapped, 
Including die Clearinghouse on tlie Handicapped, and the National Coimcil on 
die Handicapped. 

Vr^ Office of Information and Resources for the Handicapped 



The Office imde 10 grants tx> institutions for d^ trainlDg of interpreters 
for die deaf and to upgrade the skills of diose already trained. Gtant 
funding totaled $900,000. 



Clearingjxxase on the Handicapped \^ . 

The Clearinghouse provided e>q)ertise on inforraation systems and resources , 
to other OSERS laiits. published die 1982 edition of the Directory of National 
Information Sources on Handicappii^a Conditions and Related Services aid 
responded to inquiries on a raoge of topics conceirdDg the handicapped. 
Its bimonthly publication Programs for die Handicapped reported on all Federal 
activities ^fecting handicapped Individuals. 

The National Council on the Handicapped (J^CH) 



The Council reviews and evaluates Federal policies, programs, and activi- 
ties concerning the handicapped and establishes general policies for the 
National Instl.tute on Handicapped Research. 
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/The Natixjnal Council submitted its Annual Report in March 1982. 



The International Year of Disabled Persons (lYEP) 



Federal iitvolvemetit In ti« lYEP was coordinated by the Federal 
Interagency Goranittee ixider die joint chairmanship of the Dq)artinents of 
Education (OSERS), State, and Health find Hunan Services, and was supported by 
the White House, Congress and the Nation' at large. OSERS housed a staff of 
five to offer technical assistance to all Govemroent agencies In their 
assessments of opportunities for handicapped persons served from Federal 
resources . 

March of 1982 formally ended the International Year, of Disabled Persona. 
The staff prepared a final report vjhich highlighted the accomplishments of all 
Govemnent agencies toward the gpals of lYEP, and presented awards for 
exemplary achievement. Residual staff vgere asked to represent the United 
States at the final Advisory Gocnnittee meeting of the United Nations In 
Vienna. 

OSERS' three major coitponents are: Special Education Programs (SEP), the 
Rehabilitation Services Administration (RSA), and the National Institute of 
Handicapped Research (NIHR). The Office administered more than 20 programs at 
a funding level of more than $2.1 billion In fiscal year 1982. More than Ave 
million children and adults received the benefits of these programs. 



OFFICE OF SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Programs a±ninistered by the Office of Special Education are aithorized by 
the Education for All Handicapped Children Act of 1975 (P.L. 94-142) and other 
Federal legislation designed to erhance educational opportunities for the 
Nation's handicapped youth. 

Congressional appropriations for education for the handicapped have grown 
from about $1 million for personnel training In J 958 to more than $1 .2 billion 
for a variety of prograim in FY 1982. While the monetary commitment has 
increased over a period of decades, some of the most dramatic changes have 
occurred since Public Law 94-142 went Into effect In 1976. Since that time. 
States and localities have made inportant ^lina not only In locating and Iden- 
tifying handicapped children but also in developing programs vhich offer these 
children a free, appropriate public education. 

A sigriificant amount of effort was fiocnased on the review of P.L. 94-142 
regulationa In response to the Executive Order issued by the President 
requiring the Federal gpvemroent to reduce the burden and cost of existing and 
future regulations, with revised regulations proposed in FY 1982 for public 
ccmnent. 
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In FY 1982 States continued to show liqprovement In theWlivery of ^>ecial 
education services, A total of $1,052,125,000 in Federal funds benefited nore 
than 4.2 million handicapped children tiirough tinree formula grant progranjs: 
Handicapped State Grants, Preschool Incentive Grants, aid Title I-State 
AdninisCtered -Programs. Particularly noteworthy changes pver the past year 
include aa expansion ♦of programs for secondary- level handicapped students, 
I expansion of secondary placement options for seriously emotionally disturbed 
y children, and the development and Inpro v ement of vocational education services, 
/ particularly for mildly inpaired students. 

Program Highlights * 



The Office of Special Education Programs (SEP) also aininisters 10 discre- 
tionary programs at a level of $125,731,000 tx> support States' efforts to 
ensure all handicapped diildren a free, appropriate public education as man- 
dated by P.L. 94-142. These programs fiocus on personnel preparation, early 
childhood education, education for dhe severely handicapped, vocational and 
adult education, and media axl technology. The discretionary programs oonple- 
ment SEP's administrative efforts to meet the mandate of Public Law 94-142. 

For FY 1982, $43,500,000 was awarded for preservice training of 5,500 
special education teachers ac^ 1 ,200 siqjport personnel, axJ for inservice 
training of more than 59,000 special education and regular classrocra teachers. 

Other discretionary programs include the Early Childhood Education Program 
which develops and demonstrates experimental education practices effective 
with very your^ handicapped diildren; The Regional Postsecondary Program which 
helps handicapped persons to benefit from technical-vocational, postsecondary, 
or adult education; and programs desigped for severely handicapped and deaf- 
blixxi children. In all, over 125 demonstration projects .were supported, pro- 
viding services tx> approximately 3,000 handicapped diildren \bo participated 
in the projects. 

In addition, SEP supports a broad range of research activities. In field- 
initiated research, $5,000,000 supported 60 projects to develop innovative 
ideas; approximately $250,000 were awarded xjnder the student research 
conponent; $1,000,000 were used for directed research projects; and approximately 
$3,000,000 supported long-term programmatic research projects In the area of 
early diildhood education in learning disabilities. 

Another tmjtn: focus of activity in SEP is on media services and captioned 
films for the deaf. Recent advances in media aid oonmunication technology 
offer great promise tx> the handicapped. Approximately $17,000,000 supported 
programs desigped to develop, adapt, and disseminate imovative applications 
of education media, materials, and technology for the handicapped, ranging 
from closed-cap tioned television for hearing- inpaired students avl recordings 
for blind students to ttie development of videodiscs and raicroconputers for 
applications of this technology to instructional p^c^ram^.m^/els for handicapped 
chilchren. ^ 
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REHABILrEAnQN SEKVICES ACMINISTRATION ^ 

The Rdiabtlttatijon Seivlces Tkininistration cversees programB vhich assiat 
physically or mentally handicapped individuals to obtain eoqploVtnent and LLve 
indef>€ndently througlh counselir^, medical and psychological services, job 
ti'aihirjg, an4. Individualized servicgs. 

The largest program awards grants to State vocational rdiabilitation (VR) 
agencies tD support MD5:ational rehabilitation for severely handicapped persons, 
RSA provides 80 perogfit of the fundir^ for d^e State programs. 

Estimates indicate t±iis will be t±ie fifth consecutive year that the life- 
time earnings for persons rdiabilitated througji the State-Federal rdiabilita- 
tion program win have a benefit/cost ratio greater than 10:1 for every dDlLar 
spent on serviced. On the v*K)le, State rdiabilitation agencies have been oxc- 
cessful in maintaining this benefit/cost ratio. Estimates also show that 
rdiabilitation results in mDre than a $280 million increase in tax payments tn 
all levels of gpvemment and reductions in public dependency in the first year 
after rdiabilitation is completed. 



Program Hig^ilights 



The Helen Keller National Center for Deaf Blind Youths and Adults 
dentxistrates the value of s{)ecialized services, training, research, and public 
education tD rdiabilitate persons vho are both deaf and blind. In FY 1982, 
the Center continued tD serve m^re than 950 blind persons nationwide and 
significantly expanded trairting programs for resident deaf -blind clients. 

The Rehabilitation Services Administration supports nine special grant 
programs tD assist the severely disabled in their vocational and independent 
living rehabilitation efforts and tD ensure an adequate supply of skilled 
rehabilitation personnel. Fiscal year 1982 grant activities atiphasized projects 
which enhance State vocational rrfiabilitation agency activities for the 
severely disabled. 

The Special Projects and Demonstrations program e)cpands and improves reha- 
bilitation services for severely handicapped individuals. In FY 1982, eleven 
projects were continued at a cost of $4,014,455 in the follxwing categoiries: 
general, mental illness, mental retardation, rheumatoid arthritis, cerebral 
palsy, multiple sclerosis, and epilepsy. Seventeen other projects of national 
and regional scope were continued in fiscal year 1982 in the area of spinal 
cord injury at a cost of $4,831,545. 

Through a program serving handicapped migrant vjorkers, State rehabilita- 
tion agencies provide vocational rdiabtlttation services uxier projects vhich 
serve handicapped migratory and seasonal farm workers. Due tD the high mobil- 
ity of the client population, service delivery cannot always be provided in 

\ 
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the txacfltional nHroer, and other methods ' have been developed and 

danons traded. In FY 1982 appraximately 3,500 people were aerved by 16 projects 

costing $951 ,000. 

■ Handicapped American Indians are served uxier. a mw program fimded fior the 
first tlxne in FY 1981 and continued Into FY 1982. A grant for $624,000 was 
made to the Navaho Tribe to establish aBocatiooal rehabilitation service 
program for the disabled livii^ on the Navaho Reservation. 

Cliait Assistance Projects provide ombudsmen vho work directly with 
clients eni State vocational rehabilitation officials. Apprcodinately 8,000 
persons were served by these 16 projects "at a cost of $942,000 in FY 1982. 

• 

Fiscal year 1981 was the first year- in viiich Recreational Services Grants 
were nade to provide programs for the handicappAJ in this area and to 
construct demonstration facilities .to make these activities fully accessible 
to the handicapped. A total of 25 projects were funded for $3,000,000. In FSf 
1982, 23 projects were funded for $1^884,000 to lnitiaWlw:reational programs 
for severely handicapped persons. 

Under Projects with Industry in- FY 1982, an additional 15 projects were 
funded at a cost of $7,510,000 to develop training projects with industry that 
auc9eeded in placing 7,500 severely disabled persons in conpetitive 
enployment . 

Rehabilitation Training Grants ensure that skilled profess ixxials are " 
available to provide vacational rehabilitation services to severely handicapped 
people. Hffee hundred and one projects were supported at a cost of $19.2 
million in^982 and helped train medical spect^ists, mobility instructors fior 
the blind, rehabilitation counselors, faciliti^adninistrators, vocatlxxial eval- 
uators, job development and placement specialists, and interpreters for the 
deaf, anang others. Overall, the program ttained over 6^366 skilled pro- 
fessionals in 1982. I / ' ' ' 

/ 

NATIONAL INSTITinE OF HANDICAPPED RESEARCH 

The National iXnspitute of Handicapped Research (NIHR) conducts research 
programs to inprove rdiabilitation services. 

Plamir^ for Rehabilitation 

NIHR is nandated to prepare a long-range plan for research on the rehabil- 
itation of handicapped individuals, coordinated with other Federal agencies. 
An OSERS-wide Conference (SATEL-LINK; formerly Participatory Flaming) is 
being prepared in support of this aim. 
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Incorporating planning Initiated in 'FY 1982> the Conference will seek ^ the 
participation of OSEaRSls hix^ad constituency in a reconsideration of the long- 
range plan. ^ Annodel for.r^iabilitation research is being developed, to stimu- 
late the pfoductijon and ijxrease the cpaality of information required for 
NIHR's priority setting and r research planning processes. 

Coordinating Handicapped Research 

Charged with coordinating the handicapped research efforts of all Federal 
agencies, the Interagency Goramittee on Handicapped Research (ICHR) has repre- 
s^tatives from 20 Federal agencies. 
^ . » 

The ICHR's subcommittees cA low vision>, deafness and hearing impairment, 
and demographics, mefr regularly. 

Thir'ty-three Federal agencies have been identified as perfoitaing research 
'in die field of rdiabilitation for handicapped individuals, and the process of 
developing a gpvemment-wide data collection system in this area has begun. 
The database will be readily accessible to public and private agencies and 
individual researchers* interested in rdiabilitation research. 



' ' - ' Program Operations 

Wring FY 1982, the tojtal NIHR program budget was $28,560,000. These 
funds were used for: (1) Research and Training Centers, $15,642,819; (2) 
Rdiabilitation Engineering Centers , $8,154,226; (3) .Research Program 
Administration (Research arid Demonstration projects) $1 ,778,594; (4) Research 
Utilization and Dissemination, $2^008,09^; and $976, 262, for other support and 
special activities. ^ ' ' 

Research and Training Centers ^ 

The NIHR funded 26 Research and Training Centers (tOXl's). Five examples 
highlight recent research activity. ^ 

o Consumers and parent groups have been involved in 
psychosocial research and training fociased on problems 
of adjiostment to low vision. 

o A study of the coraiunity adjustment of recently deinstitu- 
tionalized psychiatric patients and the lose of tlie family as 
a treatment resource was carried out with die' aim of 
inproving services while decreasing the role of hospitalization. 

\ 
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o ' A conprdtensiA^ rdiabilitatlxxi program for dirooic psychi- 
atxically disabled persons was develc^)ed along with iioproved' 
assessment techniques &nf this population. 

b A SystaMitic ]iitar\d-ewij^g Sd^lls TrainiiTg Package was developed 
for individuals diarged with the responsibility for interviewiag| 
in the fields of ^rehabilitation, mental health, counseling, 
education, medicine,* and , sociology. ^ 

o Both the development of iixlependent living service coqponents, 
services, and service delivery systems and tl^ improveraent of 
self-help tSechnology .was studied in support bf new options 
in independent liviJTg. 

Rdiabilitatior^ Engineering Centers 

The National Institute of Handicapped Research funded 1 7 Rdiabilitation 
Epgineering Centers (REC*s) in FY 1982. 1\jo exanples highlight recent 
research results: . 

o Harvard and- ttie Massachusetts Institute of Technology jointly 
operate a REC in Boston \Jiich addresses techniques for the 
measurement of pathological neuixroa^ular an5 musculoskeletal 
performance. jA'muscle fatigue monitOT has been developed \iiLch 
measures the functional state of nuscles by noninvasive methods 
and yields fundamental data on ti>e state of nuscle fatigue in 
. therapeutics, workplace, or surgical reponstruction activities. 
Another major result of research activity has been an iiicreased 
capacity 'to quantify neuromotor dysfunction. This work has 
been targeted on the performance of handicapped children vhosft 
dysfunction primarily stems from neuromuscular disorders 
as cerebral palsy and ti^lcmeningbcele. 

. o The Cerebral Palsy Research Foundation of Kansas , Inc . , 
at the Wichita Rehabilitatioh Center, has developed, 
fabricated, and distributed the Available Motions * * 

Inventory Test apparatu^to private industry and State 
agencies . This Inventroy is used in the "development of 
• siiDulated job stations- and in the evaluation of the severely 
disabled ^potential for work. This includes the development 
of adaptive work stations to allow persons with dexterity in 
their feet rather than in their hands to operate certain 
hardware. 
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Research and Denonstxatijon Projects 

Ihe NIHR funded 12 Research and Danoretxatixxi (R&D) projects In FY 1982. 
Ongoing research activities Include the following: 

o Parental involvement in roles current^ filled almost 
exclusively by hlg)ily trained professianals is being 
explored In a project in prenatal risk ^factor /early 
intervention. 

o By t±^ end of 1982, -the Managemmt Control Project <MCP),. 
an innovative approach to the management of vocational 
rdiabilitation service delivery, was being tested in three 
States. The M3P has promoted more accountable independent 
functioning of counselors in vocational rdiabilitation programs. 

/ o Coqprdiensive trainir^ packages were developed tp help 
» ^ rdiabilitation counselors assess client functioning in 
sxach areas as recreation, personal care, and mobility. 

^ Research Utilization and DisseraLnation ; ^ ' ' ^ 

The NIHR funded nine Research Utilization and Dissemtnation projects in FY 
1982. Accomplishments in this area include: ' * 

^2 . ' . . 

^ ^ o A publication providing a technical assessment of aids 
^ and appliances available nationally and internationally for 

the blind and visually handicapped. 

o The 'integration of a data base on rehabilitation eqxiipment 
(ABLEDAIA) with the National Rdiabilitation Information Center 
(NARIC) data base on rdiabilitation research. 

International Programs 

t 

International rdiabilitation research within the National Institute of 
Handic^ped Research constitutes a multipurpose program provided by Section 
204(b)(5) of Public Law 95-602. Activities in d^t countries were supported 
by excess foreigp currencies maintained by U.S. embassies in those same 
countries . 

.As a followup on the 'International Year of Disabled Persons (lYDP)," 1982 
has been designated the '"National Year of Disabled Persons." Reports on 
"lYDP" progress in relevant international conferences have been stimulated. 
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NIHR has been involved In tJie organizatijon of seminars In Lahore, Pakistan, 
arkd In the Caribbean; it has participated In conferences In the United 
Kingdom, Austria, Yugoslavia, and Tunisia. 



. Highlights 



0 In support of the President's Caribbean Basin Initiative, 
two joint NIHR/IBM wrkshops vgere held on "Expandiiig Access 
to Kxwledge, Information and Technology Go Prevent 
Disability and Benefit Handicapped People" — the first in 
San Jose, Costa Rica, and the second on St. Lucia, in the 
Windward Islands. c 

o SEP/NIHR, in cooperation with UNESCO, sponsored an International 
Synposium on Services for Young Disabled Children^ Their 
Parents , and Families . Bringing together experts from 1 1 
different developing countries Go discuss early identification 
of disability in diildren, participants developed guidelines 
that countries could use Go initiate new pro-ams or e)cj)and 
existing ones. 



Special Activities 



o A conference was held Go provide information about NIHR 
activities and funding sources on OSERS to rq)resentatives 
of Historically Black Colleges. ' The conference supported the 
President's and Department's initiatives for Historically 
Black Colleges. 

o An interagei^y meeting of subject e3q>erts was arranged Go 

obtain theirvresponses to a monograph. The Family and Disability , 
prior GO publication and distribution. A comparison of U.S. 
and French law pertaining Go diildren 's welfare was another 
substantive focus of the meeting. 
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OFFICE OF BILINGUAL nXJCATION Mi kOJORITY LANGUAGJS AFFAIRS 



By assisting State and local gpvertments In tuilding their capacity ,»and 
resources for special instructional services for Umited-English-proficient 
students , the Office of Bilingual Education and Minority Languages Affairs 
♦(OBEMLA) seek^ to further the aeyelopment of students' .English- language 
skills, enabliJig them to participate rore effectively in all English-medium 
classrooms. - 

Program Operations 



OBEMLA administers bilingual education programs and activities aithorized 
under Title VII of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, as amended. 
These prograiiB award discretionary grants to local educatixjn agencies for 
capacity-building and demonstration projects, to institutions of higher educa- 
tion, and to other eligible recipients for training activities, support services, 
and contracts for research, evaluation, and dissemination activities. 

OBEMA also assists refugee diildren with funds aithorized by the 
tnnriLgration and Naturalization Act, as amended by the Refugee Act of 1980. 
Funds for tiiis program ^are distributed by formula grants based cn ambers of 
refugee diildren enrolled in schools in a State. Similarly, assistanc^for 
Cuban and Haitian entrants is authorized under the Refugee Education 
Assistance Act. Bilingual vocational programs are authorized viider the 
Vocational Education Act, as anended. They provide students vri.th occupational 
training and job-related English- language skills, train bilingual vocational 
instructors, and siq>port development of curriculum materials. 

In FY 1982 a total of $134 million was awarded for Title VII, programs. 
The riHjor portion of this amount — $69 million — went to support cSapacity- 
building educatfon projects in local school districts. In support of these 
projects, OBEMLA awarded $21 .5 million for the professional development 
instructional staff and other personnel. Remaining grants and contracts %^er . 
Title VII' were awarded for direct or indirect support of local education ,acfc4c_J 
vities. ' 

OBEMLA awarded approximately $3.9 million in FY 1981 funds for the 
bilingual vocational training, bilingual vocational instructor training, and 
bilingual vocational instructional materials developnient projects vhich become 
operational in the 1982-83 school year. States received appBmdmately^56.7 
million for refugee and Cuban and Haitian entrant diildren in FY 1982, for 
school years 1981-82 and 1982-83.. 
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Accoqplishcents 

TXirlngTY 1982 five gpals dominated OBEMIA activities and operations. 



IiUxroving Program Effectiveness 



The Department proposed legislative amendments to Title VII that wxild 
strengthen program management and give priority fundiiTg to projects vJiich 
serve diildren viK) are both limited-English-proficient and vhose usual 
language is not English. The new provision clarifies a pr^ity In tlie target 
population tx> inprove tha effectiveness of OBEMLA programs .\ 

Another proposal in the anendments tD Title VII would enible the 
Department tjo fund wcational training for out-of -school youth and adults vho 
have UmLted English proficiency. These dianges would be consistent with the 
program authorized ixider the Vbcatkm Education Act of 1 963 and administered 
by OBEMLA. 

During FY 1982 OBEMLA considered the Legal and policy implications of con- 
solidating three types of support-service projects into siJTgle multifunctional 
resource centers. While providing a similar range of services to schoo^^ 
districts, the new centers would be more efficient, more cost effective, and 
fewer in number than tiie previous network. 

The Of f ice of Inspector General's (OIG) multi-State review of Title VII 
programs continued. During FY 1982, a nunber of leg^l and policy iasues were 
identified and clarified by the Department and comunicated to staff as well 
as tlie field. In addition to assisting the Department In final audit deter- 
minations, OBEMLA took steps in FY 1982 to provide gMidance and technical 
assistance on policy issues, and to increase and Improve staff training and 
project monitoring. 

The Bilingual Education Fellowship Program Credit Management System was 
inplemented to track Title VII fellowship recipients vho, according to the 
statute, must either oonplete service requirements or refund the Fellowship 
amount. The Office of Financial Management maintains the credit management 
system. 

Increasing Local Flexibility in Program Design 



The Department proposed anendments to Title VII, ESEA, to provide for 
increased Local flexibility in designing programs to serve limited-EiTglish- 
proficient diildren and for building the capacity to serve their needs. 
Current law precludes funding Title VII projects vhich do not use the 
children's native languages to some extent. The proposed amendments 
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would allow the D^wrtment tX5 fund vjhatever educational approach a school 
district determines to be best, as long as it meets the special edvicatlonal 
needs of the target population and can be justified as appropriate by the 
school district. 



Broadening Ccraiunication vd.th Field Practitioners 

During FY 1982 the Office made a concerted effort to expand ccmiunicattons 
with various groups, localities, organizations, and Individuals that pre- . 
viously had nat been closely involved with OBEMLA's programs and policies, or 
had not had direct oonmmications with OBEMIA. . In addition. Individuals 
representing Pacific Islanders, Native Americans, and State educatixjn agencies 
attended OBfMLA meetings to advise on special needs and new directions in 
program activities affecting dieir interests. 



Improving Technical Assis trance 

In an effort to help State and local education agencies increase efficiency, 
OBEMIA sponsored a number of conferences in FY 1982, including workshops for 
recipients of Title VII fellowships, bilingual \ocational training and 
bilingual vocational instructors, training grant recipients, and State refugee 
education coordinators. 

In FY 1982 the National Clearingjxnise for Bilingual Education (NCBE) 
fulfilled 84,000 requests for information, 43 percent of them from school per- 
somel. It provided information for 51 language groups and for professionals 
interested in English as a second Language. The newsletter. Forum , vas mailed 
to 202,000 readers-; and training in computer searching of information resources 
was provided to Title VII Service Centers and State educatlxm agencies. 



Expanding Research and Information Base 

Part C of t±ie Bilingual Education Act funded studies to deterrrtine die need 
for bilingual education, to liiprove services to those. with limited-English- 
proficiency, and to Ijiproye Title VII program nenagement. The sppropriatlxm 
for Part C studies was $5.2 tnillion in FY 1982. IWenty-one studies were con- 
tinued and four new studies were funded. 

The following five studies were conpleted in FY 'l982: 



The 'Inservice Training Needs for Language Teachers in 
Puerto Rico" presented an in-depth description and 
analysis of tha coqpetencies and training needs of 
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elementary and secondary level teachers In Puerto 
Rico vix) teach students \k)0 are Undted-Engllsh- 
proftctent and LLmited-Spanlsh-proftctent. This 
study offered recoiiinendations vliich t±ie Puerto Rico 
Department of Education proposes to iirplement to 
assist teachers and other instructional personnel 
in serving students. 

The '^Jational Longitudinal High School and Beyond: 
Hispanic Supplement (Base Year)/* funded partially 
by OBEMLA with Part C funds, investigated approximately 
2,100 sophcxnore and approximately 1 ,900 serdor Mexican 
American, Cuban, Puerto Rican, and other Latin 
American students. The study results fi^cus on 
demographic characteristics, laiiguage use, and 
acadenrLc achievement of tiie students. 

The '"Study of the Inservice Training Needs Assess- 
ment Activities and Procedures in title VII Basic 
Bilir^ual Education Programs" is a technical 
assistance manual for Title VII grantees \»4io must 
conduct coqprdiensive needs assessments of their 
instructional staffs. It also Includes njmerous 
recomnoendations for oonductii>g year-round, Inservice 
training to inprove staff effectiveness In teaching 
limited-English-proficient students. 

Tte '"Study to Determine the Feasibility of Adopting 
Head Start Evaluation Strategies to title VII Contexts" 
includes a synthesis of current Title VII and Head 
Start legislation and rules and regulations tliat 
relate to evaluation. It also Includes a descriptive 
analysis and synthesis of four major national-level 
evaluations of Head Start and one similar evaluation 
of Title VII, and evaluation design reconinendations 
related to national itipact studies of programs like 
Title Vir. 

The 'X^apacity Building Study" is a technical assistance 
monograph for Title VII grantees. It Includes four case 
study descriptions of local education agencies (LEA's) 
which had been successful In building their capacity 
to serve limited-English-proficient students vdth 
Title VII funds. It also Includes guidelines vhlch 
lea's may use to promote capacity-buildipg efforts* 



Hie Department began developing a new research agenda in FY 1982 under its 
interagency, Part C Bilingual Coordinating Ccxtinittee. 
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The NACBE 



The Natlxxial Adviaory Ctouncil on Bilingual Education (NACBE) has 1 5 meniDers 
appointed by the Secretary to advise on r^ulations, policy, adndniscration, 
and operation of programs for those with United-English proficiency. Eight no» 
Council menbers were sworn in by the Secretary on Septenber 30, 1982. 
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OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL AID ADULT EDUCATION 



Through its many pro-ams, services, and activities, the Office of 
Vpcational and Adult Education (OVAE) assists tlie States in training youths 
and adults fior/vgork and In providing adults with basic skills • By keeping 
current with the changing needs of business and industry, vocational education 
contributes to productivity and economic development througji vouth training, 
retraining programs for adult vgorkers, and programs viiich emphasize sex equity 
and equal educational opportunity. Adult education teaches adults basic 
skills, and helps them to obtain a hl^ school diploma or its equivalent. 



\ Reauthorization of tiie Vocationar Education Act 



Authorization of the Vocational Education Act, scheduled to end on 
September 30, 1981, vgas extended for two years by the Onnibus Bridget 
Reconciliation Act of 1981.- The Adninistration submitted a proposal to the 
Congress to consolidate die Vocational Education Act and the Adult Education 
Act, but the proposal was not enacted in the 97th Coq^ess. 



Deregulatloa 



As part of a Department -wide effort to reduce the burden of excessive 
regulation, a review of existing' regulations inder both the Vocational 
Education Act and the Adult Education Act was conpleted in FY 1982. 
Deregulation packages were being readied for Federal Register publication and 
public conroent at the close of the fiscal year. 



Conserving Resources 

OVAE was able to reduce the aiDunt of its Salary & Expenses (S&E) disburse- 
ments during FY 1982 by consolidating staff functions and eliininating posi- 
tions in two branches. Additional S&E resources were conserved through 
nultipurpose travel. Diligent nonitoripg of contracts and grants and resolu- 
tion of audits have resulted in the recovery of certain other innecessary or 
inappropriate Federal e3q)enditures . 

National Task Fbrce Initiatives 



tXjring FY 1982 CVAE conducted special initiatives that focused on relevant 
national needs. -.This effort involved the following three task .forces. 
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The Task Force on Bitxepreneurship Education made progress in its itdssicjn- 
of introducing entrepreneurial instruction into all wcational and adult edu- 
cation progranB, completing the first of a two-stage operational plan. This 
included establishing an entrepreneur ship education netvrark, developing a 
Department of Education policy statement and a Request For Proposal, aid ocxi- 
vening a special meetiftg of e)qperts to advise the Task Fbrce. The second 
stage will place new aq^hasis upon incorporating entrepreneurship-oriented 
activities in the a±iiinistration of all OVAE programs. 

The Private Sector Task Force developed both a short- and long-term ini- 
tiative to alleviate tlie critical shortag|^ of qualified workers by promoting 
collaborative efforts between education iitetitutions and private organiza- 
tions. The long-term initiative will Include "preventive action" to address 
future national needs for qualified workers. This "preventive action" includes 
plans to establish a national coalition of private sector .organizations which 
will establish training programs to essxxre the availability of a skilled work- 
force, 

A Task Force on Defense Preparedness and Vocational Education identified 
the oontribution of vocational and adult education to defense preparedness and 
encouraged cooperation between \ocational educators and the military services. 
Over 250 people attended a seminar on wcational education sponsored by the 
Departments of Defense and Education which highlighted current exenplary 
instances of cooperation between the services and the vocational training com- 
munity. 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



In FY 1982, an estimated 17 million students natiorwLde benefited from 
Federal funding of vocational education, VIore than $6»5 million in Federal 
funds were appropriated in FY 1981 for use in school vfear 1981-82, State and 
local funding for \ocational education has traditionally exceeded Federal 
funding by a ratio of 1 0 to 1 , J 



Management Assistance Program Provides Technical Assistance 

Ten Vocational Education Management Reviews were conducted by OVAE during 
FY 1982, Of najor significance during this period was die shift in eiphasis 
regarding the conduct of the reviews. Technical assistance was ernphasized 
more than oonpliance monitoring in interaction between OVAE and State offi- 
cials. 



OVAE used the results of its own reviews and the self-assessments of the 
States to provide customized technical assistance teams to work with State 
officials. Assistance focused mainly on 2A statutory requirements targeted as 
problems for the States and on certain other administrative' and programnatic 
issues identified by the States through comprehensive self-evaluations. 
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CVAE continued technical assistance to States In die follovdng^^^^cational 
program areas: agriculture, cooperative education, constmer and hjineniaking, 
trade and industrial, distributive education, health. Industrial arts, tech- 
nical education, and busliiess and office. Technical assistance was jalso pro- 
vided for the disadvantaged, handicapped, and sex equity progranis. / 

A national workshop on Bridging the Gap Throu^ Supervised Ocotoational 
Experience Program for vocational agriculture educators was vjnique eraong tiie 
many OVAE technical assistance efforts because of the financial support from 
private business and Industry, as well as State and Local agencies. P*^^" 
vate sector was involved along with State and local educators frcra the\e^ly 

Planning through the conduct of the workshop and fiollowup activities. This 
Ind of support enabled OVAE to make a major impact on a national program with 
limited staff while conserving fiscal resources. 



Audits 



CVAE received 13 final audit reports in FY 1982. As the fiscal year ^ 
•closed, two of tl>ese final audits were resolved, three were put cn 
"adidnistrative told" for further audit work, and three others were in final 
draft form awaiting Goieral Counsel clearance before iasuanM. The remaining 
four were being reviewed or were awaiting further response ^cm State agencies. 

The most coraron audit findings daring this fiscal year included the use of 
retroactive accounting adjustments beycnd the Tydings Anendnent 27-month 
period of obligation, the lack of proper time-distribution records, for 
salaries chargeable to more than one grant program, and the use of procedures 
to distribute funds to eligible recipients vhich were not covered in the State 
plana. 

h 

Sex Equity 



In carrying out Federal law and State policy, CVAE activities and State 
efforts have enfphasized expanding career options for both men and vonen. 
Eliminating sex bias and sex-role stereotyping which limit these options is a 
major OVAE focus. Efforts to encourage enrollments Ift nontraditional wca- 
tional courses have incrq^sed enrollment of women in agriculture, technical, 
and trade- Indus trial occupational courses, and enrollment of men in health 
occupations, home economics, and business and office courses. 

A national Leadership conference was held for State Vocational Education 
Sex Equity Coordinators on inproving opportunities for women under the 
Vocational Education Amendments. The conference also considered sex equity in 
vocational education as an issue in the revitalizatixxT of the American economy. 
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A aex equity research project addressing tlie occupat 
women was funded in FY 1982 in coordination with tiie ^ 
the Carnegie Corporation. 





segregation of 
(bent of Labor and 



Serving Special Needs Student^ 

OVAE has contirwed to encourage die States to provide vocational education 
to handicapped and disadvantaged students In the least restrictive environ- 
ment. The most recent data available indicate that more than 70 percent of 
the handicapped students in \rocatlonal ed\x:ation were in mEtinstream programs, 
these data indicate that States have continued to expand and lirprove the msp- 
port services available to handicapped and disadvantaged students in these 
programs. - 



Inproving the Quality of Vc 
through Rfisearc' 



ational Education Programs 
and Development 



For FY 1982, for all research and development, $7,477,000 was appropriated 
together with an additional $358,07^ made available from the Smith-Hughes per- 
manent appropriation. 

The support of National Sigpif Seance Programs, involving an extended 
cooperative effort between OVAE staff and the States and Territories, la 
intended to inprove the quality oC VDcatlonal education by exanple and repli- 
cation. The enhancement of State/ capaciMes for dissemination and replication 
is supported in Cum through funding of the following systems: the data 
dissendnation network of the National Occupational Information Coordinating 
CoinrLttee — which this year updated and distributed the Educational and 
Occupational Code Crosswalk ; the /National Center for Researdi in Vocational 
Education; and the six Curriculup Coordination Centers, vhich continued tn 
function as the national and regional corponents of a comnunication , dissemi- 
nation, and utilization networkjcoordinated by OVAE for program iiqprovement 
staff in the States and Territories. 

;' ^ 

These funds also were used tn begin three new projects and tn continue 17 
projects from 1981. The scope$ ci work of these contracted projects included: 
(1) developir^ conpetency-based modules tn infuse energy conservation activi- 
ties into A^cational programs, inproving the related instruction of appren- 
tices (cooperatively with the Department of Labor), Improving occupational 
safety and health (cooperatively with the Occupational Safety and Health 
Adndnistration) , and training energy technicians; (2) identifying and vrorkipg 
with teams at the local level for economic development, vocational guidance, 
and entrepreneurship ; and (3) encouraging the use of volunteers and raising 
productivity consciousness 1^ wcational education. 
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Education and Conroerce ^ 

In Noveriber 1981 , CVAE and the Minority Busiriess Development Agency, U.S. 
Department of CJprannerce, In support of oonprdtensive encreprenairship and 
business management education, slgped an Interagency ggreement viiich includes 
an aMereness of the particular needs of minority Individuals. As a result of 
this ^eement, a jointly sponsored contract was af«arded to Oklahoma State 
University to promote economic development through €ntr^renei|Mhip ed\jcatlx>n 
and training. This two-yeat project will increase entr^rene«ial activities 
amoi^ wcational graduates and Increas):,.,^^ effectiveness of lidnoriti^ as 
entr^reneurs and small business owners, l^tjj^ct activities /ixx:lude a 
national conference of business entrepreneursTntlno^ business iM^s, voca^ 
tional educators, and State/Federal 'representatives,, In addition, 20 local 
training senrinaars will be conducted througjhout the country to pcoraDte 
entrepreneurship skills trainij;)g in wcational programs. 

Identifyir^* Outstanding Vocational Education Programs 

' ' ' ^- ' \ 

Awards for outstandir^ \xx:ational programs in FY 198f2 inwlved an iritensive 
nationwide search followed by an onsite review of the programs Identified as 
exarplary by each State xnder the supervision of the ten ED Regional Offices . 
The programs vhich received awards from tlie Secretary ranged firom petroleum 
production tD water-utilities technology training, 

, Rural Education 



The Assistant Secrettury for Vocational and Adult, Education chairs 't3^ ^ccnn 
mittees on niral educatSo established in FY 1962. .The f£rst of these is the 
Intra-Agency Oonmittee on Rural Education ^ vhich has established contimdng 
linkages with the Rural Education Association Organisations, the American 
Association of School Administrators Rural/Small Netj^rk, the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Rural Education and Small Schools, the Federal Interagency 
Conndttee on Education, the U.S. Department of ;\^iculture, aid several other 
agencies aid organizations. 

The second committee is the Inter-Dep>^rtmental Subcomnlttee (x\ Rural 
Education of the Federal Interagency Oonndttee on Education (FIGE) . This aab- 
conndttee has four inmediate responsibilities for FY 1983: (1) preparing a 
consolidated report on Federal activities related to rural education, (2) d^ter 
mining the total cost of these activities, (3) identifying any inconsistency, 
overlap, or duplication of effort, and (4) determining viiether ED mral educa- 
tion initiatives have inpftbt on other Federal agencies. 



Appalachian Regional CormrLssion Prbgram 



The Appalachian Regibnal Conmissiqn (ARC) from its beginning concentrated 
its nHjor educational efforts' in 'gocational education, refp^cting its basic 
mission of pronoting econondc development in Appalachia by helpirfg provide a . 
skilled work force. The progr^ has been ejcpanded to include both demons tra- ^ 
tion and operational program projects in nonvocational i^Jwell as vocational 
education. 



Scope of tine Program 

In FY 1982, 51 projects were funded in 11 States involving $5.5 million 
from the ARC, $500,000 in- Federal vocational edxacation funds, and $6,7 million 
in State and local money. Some projects encompassed entire school districts 
while others centered on individual schools or programs. Assistance included, 
in addition to the demonstration and program projects, coi;istruction of and 
equipment for area Arocational schools. 

Vocatixbal Education for Indian Tribes and Tribal Organizat;ions * 

Twenty-six gr^rits were awarded in 13 States to tribal organizations during 
FY 1982; Of tiiese, two projects were beginning their tiiird and final year of 
funding and 24 projects were beginning their Second year. Oigoing projects 
are reviewed each year,, and continuation is based on satisfac.tory performance. 



Approximately 10,000 Indian youths and adults have benefited from this 
vocational edxacatiort program since its inception in FY 1978. Students par- 
ticipated in skills training, career awareness, counseling, and placement serv- 
ices. In addition, instructors and project directors received inservice 
training. ' 

Vocational educatiori training was offered in a wide range of occupations 
including Construction trades, heavy equipment operation, business and cleri- 
cal dcillfe, small business management, agriculture, automotive repa;^ and 
maintenance^ diesel engine repair, xjpgrading skills of police officers, boat 
building, solar construction, and fisheries management. In addition, 
bilingual training in a variety of vocations vas part of; the program. 

Funds 'voder this authority supported new vocational, programs on Indian 
reservations where training opportunities have in the past been very limited. 
Projects were designed to provide training tinat vrould not involve the prohibi- 
tive cost of -leaving the reservation to attend schools or an impractical com- 
mute to the training site. Increased enphasis vas given to coordinating 
vocational education programs with tribal ecpnomic development plans. 
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Corrections Programs » 

The CorrectioRS Program, as part of its^ oxitinaing effort tx) ixx^rease 
rdiabilitation opportunities for offenders y^-telped establish cooperation 
between correctional agencies and large publishing companies, \i4io donate^ the 
books for the ediocation and rehabilitation of inmates and their families. The 
role of the. Corrections throgram is tX) assist correctional agencies in getting 
the program off tX) a gpod start and developing a smooth process. The program 
is now running independently through an agreement among State agencies, 
publishers,, and the American Correctional Association. 



ADULT EDUCATION - 



The State-administered adult education program is a cooperative effort 
between States and the Federal government. In FY 1982, States dianneled $100 
million in Federal /funds tX) more ,than 2,300 local educat'ion agencies, 460 com- 
munity colleges aod^ vocational- technical institutes, and 300 other entities. 
A vast majority of the States contributed irore tX) the program than the 
reqiiire^d 10 percent State and local matchirig funds. The State and local 
contribution was estimated at 40 percent. Over two million educationally 
disadvantaged adults participated in basic and secondary education programs in 
FY 1982. 



Assisting Refugees and Imnnigrants 

During FY 1982, OVAE monitored 15 projects for nearly 10,000' adult refugees 
from Indochina; 12 projects for 23,000 Cubans; and nine projects for 10,000 
Haitians. ^ Some $20.1 million were used to provide English- lar)guage skills, 
basic skills, ^nd other instruction. 

In addition, OVAE monitored 18 education projects for 5,000 iimdgrants 
from all over the world. These projects were funded at $2.5 million. 

In aiding refugees, OVAE worked with State and local education agencies as 
well as a wide variety of public and private nonprofit agencies and organiza- 
tions at the local level. 



Technical Assistance 



Building the capacity of States to administer, support, and enhance their 
^programs in adult education vgas the major focus in FY 1982. OVAE provided 
assistance tD States througji telephone and written conniunications , par- 
ticipation in regional. State, and national gatherings, and visits to State 
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and local education agencies. A national ireeting for State adult education 
* < directors was held to improve program plannijng and coordination far educa- 
" tionally disadvantaged adults. Special emphasis vas gLven to ijiproving 

prograiTB for older persons and to promoting the use of teleccnnunications ii 

adult education generally.' 



The nany dissemination activities that were conducted in FY 1982 to ( 
improve adult education irK:luded: 

o operating a cleartnglhouse on adult education to provide 
information to State and local educators and the public; 

o conducting 12 Adult Learning Seminars, and holdipg 
National Advisory Council meetings; 

o initiating coordination between adult and coimunity 

education directors; ' . ^ 



Disseminating Information ^ 



o developing networks in support of conpetency-based ^ult 
education, volunteerism, the disabled, and English ^ a 
second language. \ 
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OFFICE OF POSTSBOONDABY EDUCATION 



The Office of Postsecondary Education (OPE) is Involved in a broad 
spectrun of Federal su?>port for various postsecondary educational activities: 
Federal student financial assistance, Institutional developraent , student serv- 
ices, housing ani facilities, veterans' affairs, cooperative education, f 
international education, graduate education, and new techniques related to the 
iiqprovement of postsecondary education. In addition, CPE houseis the Vhite ' 
House Initiative on Historically Black Colleges and Universities established 
through Executive Order 12320. 

During FY 1982, six goals reflected OPE's mission: 



o efficient jarogram management; 

o deregulation of postsecondary education programs; 

o assistance to historically Black colleges 
and ixiiversities; 

o ^cess to equal educational opportunities; 

o enhancement of the Nation's role in interna- . 
tional education; and 

o support for innovative teaching methods 
and practices. 

Policy Initiatives 



Deregulation 

During FY 1982, OPE coqpleted the deregulation revieC^ mandated by the 
President in Executive Order 12291 to reduce burdensome existing and future 
regulations, to increase agency accountability for regulatory actions, to 
provide for Presidential oversight of the process, to minimize duplication and 
conflict of regulations, and to ensure well-reasoned regulations based upon 
statutory requirements. 

OPE reviewed all major program regulations and made plans to publish 
sinplified regulations In FY 1983. 

OPE adopted coninanity-based guidelines on "satisfactory academic progress" 
in keeping with Administration objectives and the Executive Order requiring 
constituent participation in the deregulation process. 
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•Executive Order 12320: 



Assistance to Historically Black Jjolleges 
and Universities (HBCU) 



Tfie VJhite House Initiative staff organized two major receptions for Black 
college nresidents. Cabinet rapnbers. and chief executive officers fron najor 
SirpSatSS was the ^ development of the Private Sector Initiative 

reqSred by the E^tiA/e Order. In May. at an event hosted ^ Howard 
uSverSity! HBCU presidents ^ the chief executive officers discussed the 
organization and direction of the Private Sector Initiative. , 

The staff prepared the First Annual Federal Plan for Assistance to 
Historically Black Colleges and Universities, viiich ^^P^^?"^^ ^ 
Cabinet Secretariat on A?ril 14. 1982. After a thorough review by the \*iite 
House Office of PoUcy Devel6i?cnent . during which c^cOTj>ents were received 
from Presidents of the Historically Black GQlleges and Universities and other 
iSeral agencies tiDst affected by Executive Order 12320. the Report was 
aSSS Si refined. The Final Report was submitted to the President by the 
Secretary in raid-sunmer. This Report highlighted the following: 

o Funding for HBCU's was projected in FY 1982 to increase 
1 by more than $2 milUon over FY 1981 . In FY 1981 . 

Federal spending for HBCU's totaled^ $544.794.000 
compared with $546,91 1.000 projected ^r FY 19^2. 

,o This inctease in planned spending came at a time 
when overall Federal outlays for all institutions 
of hifiher education were expected~to decrease by 
4.4 percent, from $10,074,953,000 in FY 1981 to , 
$9,629,513,000 in FY 1982. HBCU funding was projected 
to increase by 0.4 percent.^ 

o The share of Federal higher education funds targeted 
to HBCU's was also expected to Increase, frcxn 5.4 
percent of the total in FY 1981 to 5.7 percent of 
the total in FY 1982. 

In the Report the Secretary made recommendations viiich^the President 
amounced as new Federal agency gaals for 1983: 

b Agencies should place emphasis cn using program funds 
for inproving the administrative infrastructures of 
HBCU's; 

o In cases where agencies project decreased funding for 
all higher education institutions, they should strive 
to increase the p6rcentage allocated to HBCU's; 
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o Agencies should continue efforts tx> eliminate 

barriers tx> HBCU participation In federally sponsored 
programs and accelerate activities tx> identi^ arxJ 
amend policies or regulations which inhibit toll 
participation by HBCU^s in these prograro. 



An additional reconinendation by the Secretary resulted In the President's 
directing the White House Office of Private Sector Initiatives tx> wrk with 
the White House Initiative staff on HBCU's to "place special enphasis on 
increasing private-sector support." 

In FY 1982 efforts were made to aid two Black medical schools. In June, 
the President ordered action to help VIetaacry tfedical College achieve self- 
sufficiency. In July, a $2.6 million Challenge Grant from Title III, 
Institutional Aid Programs, vgas announced for the new M^rdiouse Medical School 
in Atlanta, Georgia. 



The primary mission of the Department's Office of International Education 
Programs is to develop and sustain the coqpet6nce of U.S. Institutions in 
foreign language and area studies, particularly In the "hard," unconnonly 
taughc languages. This mission was accomplished primarily throiiglti the award 
of grants to 90 university language and area centers and nore than 800 
fellowships under Title VI of the Higher Education Act. Smaller prograro in 
undergraduate language and area studies and research in related disciplines 
supplemented the basic centers and fellowships program. 

Fulbright fellowships in language and area studies complemented the 
dcxnestic language and area centers and fellowships, and allowed advanced and 
intensive study abroad. Nearly 150 such fellowships were awarded along with 
approximately -30 Fulbright Group Projects Abroad awards. 

The Department also administers the Teacher Exchange program for the U.S. 
Information Agency. Primarily directed tx>ward secondary school teachers and 
assistant professors, this program expedited the exchange of m^re than 200 
teachers, mostly with Vfestem European countries. 

The, Office of International Education PrograiiB also participated in the 
Japanese- American Cultural Convention and UNESCO's conference on higher educa- 
tixxi in Rumania in June 1982; continued administering a number of bilateral 
agreements, such as those with the People's Republic of China, the Republic of 
Korea, Israel, and Italy; and provided an overview of Anerican higher educa- 
tion to more than 1 ,200 forei^ educators visiting the United States. 

During FY 1982, the National Advisory Board on International Education nnt 
for the first time. 



IntematiE&nal Education 
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Accreditation 

In FY 1982 , a ruiijer of interim procedures yiere developed vMch enabled 
the Secretary to redvx» drastically the backlog of 65 applications for 
recognition as accrediting agencies. This backlog is ejcpected do be tD tally 
eliminated by Decenber 1 982 . 

A newly eppointed National Advisory ConrrtLttee cn Accreditation played- an 
active role in reducing the backlog of applicatixxis . 

^ The Department ^proved a joint petitim for recognition of accrediting 
agencies for use by both the Eligibility and Agency Evaluation Staff of the 
Department aid the Council on Postsecondary Accreditation. The Department s 
Eligibility eni Agency Evaluation Staff participated with the Department of 
Defense in three joint conferences on the purpose and establishment of State 
Advisory Committees on military education. 

OPE also found that in FY 1982 the miverse of postsecondary educational 
institutions in the United States eligible for Federal funds increased to 
9,000: 3,200 collegiate degree-granting Institutixjns and 5,800 non-degree- 
granting occupational schools. 

Program Initiatives 

Qffice of Student Financial Assistance (OSFA) 

During FY 1982, the Of£\ce of Student Financial Assistance made Important 
pains in resolving' outstanding audits. Recognizing a backlog of 1 800 in 
.August 1981, OSFA management reduced the nsnber tD 50 by March 1982. In addi 
tion, 5,450 audits were reviewed during the year, 3,202 more than in FY 1981. 

Recoveiry of taxpayer funds vgas made as follows: 

o As a result of the audits, more than $16 million 
were recovered, an increase of $13 million over 
the FY 1981 figure.- Additional program reviews 
recovered $27,364,000 in Liabilities at institu- 
tions, or $11.4 million more than in FY 1981.. 
Recoveries from banks in the Guaranteed Student 
Loan Program were $8.9 million more than in 
FY 1981 . * 

o Loan collections netted more tlian $55 million in 
FY 1982 an increase of 25 percent over the nearly 
$43.1 million netted in FY 1981 . This increase 
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was achieved despite a decrease in the nunber of 
Federal etqployees usea in the process through tiie 
use of private contractors. 

o Closing and reconciling prior year Pell Grant 
Program institutional accounts resulted in tax- 
payer savings of $66 million. A new policy on 
loan defaults was initiated which denies new 
Federal Capital Contributions uider the National 
Direct Student Loan Program tx> institutixxis with 
sigfiificantly high default rates. 

OSFA sinplified the canpus-based student financial assistance 
Applicatixxi/Operatioos Report form and broadened the Catipus-Based National 
Appeals Panel to include fiscal offices. ^ 



Office of Institutional Support and International Education Program 

This Office successfully implemented the new Institutional Aid Program 
authorized by Title III of the Hig)ier Education Act. , More than 400 institu- 
tixxis received awards from one or more of these progralm: Stxepgthening 
Program, Special Needs Program, and Challenge Grant Program. Ihe money 
available to be spent in FY 1982 by historically Black colleges and miver- 
sities rose frcra nearly $35 million in FY 1981 to more than ?56 million in FY 
1982, a 60 p>ercent increase. 

Collections of College Housing and Academic Facilities Loans totaled over 
$5.7 million in FY 1982, a substantial Increase over the projected $3.7 
million recovery. 



F\jnd for the Improvernent of Postsecondary Education 



Reqiiests for funds during FY 1982 included a dramatic increase in educa- 
tional technology proposals: from one-sixth of all FY 1981 requests to one- 
third of all FY 1982 proposals. A similar dranatic ijicrease in proposals to 
articulate educational issues between hi^er education institutions arid secon- 
dary schools indicated an emerging interest in the development of greater 
quality and excellence in course offerings and student preparation. 

Adninistration and Management Initiatives 



In an effort tx) reduce spending, a nunber of acrtivities centered on the 
improvement of both administration and management. 
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Office of Student Financlalj Assistance 



An OSFA-wide Task Fbrce 
CMnageraent effort, vjbs oeve 
delivery system Request for 
A similar working ^oup was 
(NDSL) Program initiative 
procedures, more technical 
procedures, and heiglitened 
§21 nrLllion was saved by us 
efficiently to InstiCutior^ 



in conjunction with the Department-wide credit 
Lopir« and testing a new and simplified student aid 
[Proposals vhich will be operational In FY 1984-85. 
'Ixipleroentii^ the National Direct Student Loan 
' increase the NDSL fund through tightened fiscal 
isistance to iiistitxitions , clear die-diligence 
k collectiong for all OSFA programs. More than 
, stringent fiscal controls t» disburse fvnds vtove 
irticipating in the Pell Grant Prograrab. 



A maior reorganization oi the Regional Offices was accomplished Airing FY 
1982 The pla^ called for ail loan claims and collections to be caitralized 
in the thre^ largestlegionaS of fices by the end of 1983: San Francifo. 
SiS^o!^ Atllnta.^ ot^er seven regions will target their activities 

in: 

o institutional.'^^bank-lei^er, and guarantee- lender 
agency reviews]^ Ind 

o technical assistance and txaining for institutional 
personnel to asljsure oompliance of student 
financial assistance funds, and to provide improved 
management of funds. 

Finally, a Conputerized Goals and Objectives System was instituted. This 
system oade supervisors accountable for the completion of specific objectives 
arS allowed torn^nageinent to txack major functions and anticipate problems in 
conpleting those objectives. 

Office of Institutional Support kti International Education Programs 

Program initiatives centered In two activities, ^irf. continued reflne- 
tnent of cross-training of personni^I allowed for dual monitoring otpcosca^, 
including the developS^t of a h^ic over-arching monitoring instrument that 
is le^ed in all ^gca^ withiri the Office. Second., the Identification of 
exenplary projects for information' dissemination cn successful approaches to 
StSLl problem areas continued, and attempts were made ^ demonstrate the 
re^cability of ^proaches for all institutions with similar problem areas. 



Office of the Assistant Secretary 



Several activities of the Iimediate Office of the Assistant Secretary 
included: 
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o A report by an OPE^ Task Fbrce on th^ Trust 
Territories defined OPE's policies with 
regard to the Trust Territories, and was 
submitted to the Ccingress on July 14, 1982. 



o The National Advisory Ctonndttee on Blacks In Hig^r 
Education and Black ODlleges and Universities 
prepared and printed nine major studies xxxiceming 
Black higgler education, including 11 "fact sheets" 
concerning the achievements of Black persons. 

o An Office of External Affairs , viiich combined 
several OPE units, was established fc provide 
more effective outreach tr> cons^tituents . The 
new office is responsible for supporting tlie 
activities of the National Advisory Ooiiinittee 
on Blacks In Hi^er Education and Black Colleges 



Unit, the College and University Unit, and the 
Eligibility and Agency Evaluation Unit. In 
addition, a new computerized system was set up 
which allowed OPE to determine the fiimding history 
of all institutions for the past three years. 
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OFFICE OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH m) IMPRDVQIENr^ 

The Office of Educational Research and Inprovement (OERI) has the nission 
of strengthening the foundations of education by conductli^ and supporting 
basic and appUed research', systematic demonstration and dissemination, and^ 
professional development. 

Organizational Structuice 

ft 

OERI began Fiscal Year 1982 with five program components: 

o National Institute of Education (NIE) 

o National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) 

o Office of Libraries and Learning Technologies (OUT) 

o Office of Education Professional Development 
and Dissemination (OEPDD) 

• - 
' o Institute of Maseum Services (IMS) 

In December 1981 , IMS was transferred out of .the Department of Education, 
to the National Endowment for the Arts and Humanities. At almost the same . 
tijT)^. OERI completed a reorganization proposal to adapt its structure to 
reflect the changes that took place u:xier the Education ConsoUdation and 
InproveiTient Act. One of the principal gpals of the reo^anizatlon was to 
bring together programs rana'ining in OILT and OEEDD to form one mit^ the . 
Centtr & EducTtion Inprovement . (CEI) . Preliminary ^proval for reorganiza- 
tion, viiich will be inplemented during FY 1983, v«s given In Augpst 1982. 

• Using New Technology ' ' 

Secretary's Technology Initiative 

On June 21 1982, the Secretary announced a Departmental initiat^^ 
designed to assist schools in realizing the full benefit of nodern Tfif ormation 
technology. This amouncement followed a aeries of three invitational 
meetings in which knowledgeable individuals - Qhief State School Officers 
schoolsuperintendents, representatives of the private sector, and educatfoq 
associatfons - were asked for their views on problems and opportunities con- 
nected with the use of computers to inprove teaching and learning. 
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The cx>re program in this ixvLtiative, led by the Education Technology and 
Science Staff in the Office of the Assistant Secretary, CKRI, emphasizes how 
schools can vise canputers and related technology for effective education. The 
program is supplemented Yyy other technology efforts in the itepartment . 

To « coordinate these varied activities and to provide for Department -wide 
sharing of gpals and Inforraatijon, the Secretary established a Technology 
Coordinating Council, chaired \yy the Assistant Secretary for OERI. The 
Council, established in Jilne 1982, l^ld two meetings during FY 1982. 

Among the first activities of the initiative was the funding of four 
•'ligjithouse school" technology projects. These projects act as hDst schools 
for practitioners throughout the Nation, providing a site for obeervatijon, 
discussion, limited training, and dissemination of inforraation about the par- 
ticular technology employed. ' 

The Technology Initiative also addressed the need for computer software to 
complement school textbooks. Based on evidence that the needed software is 
unavailable, an assessment to establish the precise outlines of the problem 
was initiated during FY 1982. At the same t'ime, OEKL began tr> examine the 
gaps in our understanding of how computers affect the learning process, with 
the gpal of identifying research that is needed to fill these gaps. 

Involving State and local educational personnel in the Department's tech- 
nology activities is a high priority. In June 1982 OEKL sponsored a national 
teleconference on technology in education. Using the Public Broadcasting 
Service's national telecormunications system, more than 4,800 educators in 45 
States and the District of Colurbia participated in an interactive telecast. 
A followup teleconference is scheduled for FY 1983. 

In addition to new activities centered around making better use of com- 
puters in the classroom, CERI is continuing tx> build on past successes 
involving other technologies with such projects as educational television and 
d data collection effort that will enable us tD understand technology-related 
changes and trends. 



Kducational Television 

Educational television activities in the Department of Education and its 
predecessor agency, the Office of Education, began in 1968 with support for 
Sesame Street , which no Longer needs or receives Federal support. OERI's 
Office of Libraries and Learning Technologies (OLLT) continues, however, do 
develop the educational potential of diildren's television. During FY 1982, 
3-2-1 Contact , a science series , entered its second year of funding, vjhile 
The Voyage of the Mimt . a science and mathematics series that uses interactive 
microcoqputers . and videodiscs , entered the production phase. A third series, 
The World of Work , was also funded during FY 1982. This series is designed to 
introduce adolescents tD new technology and tD encourage thdm tD explore die 
relationship between technology and the work environment they will encounter. 
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Infoonation Needs 

• , 

The expanded use of cxxiputers, videodiscs, and interactive televisiixi 
prograiM in education has created a demand for information about the new tech- 
nology During FY 1982 the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) 
deve^ped a five-year plan for educational technology data collection. The 
object of this program is to oollect. analyze, ard disseminate information on 
television radio, cable, avl satellite systems, cotujuters, and related tech- 
nologies. 'Also in FY 1982. OLLT distributed copies of <3ne of its publica- 
tions AGuideto the Use o'f| Techno logy in Basic Skills Education , to each 
school district in the oountly. In acldition. OLLT furnished to every State 
department of education a videocassette and printed imterials illustrating the 
use of technology in the classroom. "j 

National Comnission on Excellence in Education 

The NCEE was established in August 198,1 as an independent advisory group 
' housed in OERI but reporting directly do the Secretary. The first full 
^ meeting of the 18-menl5er Conmission took place cn Decenber 7. 1981 . in 

Washington. D.C. ' The NCEE subsequently divided into working groups that con- 
ducted hearings at sites in various parts of the country. 

tXiring FY 1982 the Comnission held the following hearings: 

March 11 - "Science. Mathematics, and Technology." 
Palo Alto. California 

April 16 - ''Language, Literacy, and Foreign Language,'' \, 
' Houston, T^xas 

\ May 12 - "Teaching and Teacher Education," 

Atlanta, Georgia 

June 23 - "Admission Standards," 

Chicago, Illinois 

Septent)er 16 - "Education and the Student 's 'Life Work," 
> ^Denver, Colorado 

Aid to States, Local School Districts, and 
Institutions of Higher Education 

It 

\ 

National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) 

o Census Mapping - The Bureau of the Census collects a great cJeal of 
material that local school districts might find helpful in planning. Because 

o bi 
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census txacts school district boundaries differ, however, census informa- 
tion is only ms'ginally useful to local school board maribers and auperiht en- 
dents. Vtere the boundarij^s to coincide, States could use census data in alio- ' 
eating State funds or the sub-State allocation of Federal funds for any. 
program whose forraila contains elements found in the census data, (e.g., poverty). 

To make the census data more useful, the Department of Education and the 
Bureau of the Census si^d an interagency agreement under vjhich NCES and 
Census will work together to produce data that conform to school district 
boundaries. This project, which involves 5pprc»cijmately $2.25 million in , 
Department of Education funds during FY's 1982 and 1983, had ff>tt€sr\ well 
underway by the 'end of the fiscal year, and matching of 'school district bound- 
aries with census tracts was <iompleted for 16 States. A school district map 
library has been planned with the cooperation of staff at the Library of 
Congress, and NCES held the first in a series of data-user \^kshops in prepara- 
tion for the initial release of data early in FY 1983. ^ 

o Persomel Exchange - This NCES project provides a way fior one State 4 
education agency (SEA) to share with another SEA the evaluation procedures, 
proposed design specifications, and contractor proposals relatijr^ to tjie devel- 
opment or iirprovenient of statistical and data collection activities.' ^ These 
exchanges, which involve on-site, face- to^f ace discussions aiong participants, 
are a cost-effective way for States to help each other in areas related to 
education data. p-^v 



National Institute of Education (NIE) 

o Urban Superintendents' fretwork - The chief executives of 22 of *\he 
largest urban school districts met three times in FY 1982 to consider how to 
apply research findings to their school systems. The particular issues orpha- 
sized by the superintendents were technology in the classroom, the role of the 
principal, and the social and demographic aspects pf urban schools. 

o Initiative on the Principalship - Recognizing the vital Job done by 
school principals In providing Leadership to individual schools, NIE has spon- 
sored a series of studies and' other activities to learn more ^ibout the prin- 
cipalship and to strengthen the recruitment , selection , ^aid traininj^ of pirln- 
cipals. 



Office of Libraries and Leamlnj^ Technologies lpU.T) 

o College^ iniversity, and public libraries received /issist;ince from OIJ.T 
(iuring 1982, the bulk of the funding ($71 million) >ping Uy f^pport public 
library services and inter library cooperation. Under OlXT's College Library 



Resources program, over 2,200 colleges and universities^ received grants >^ 
averaging about $900 each. Forty major research libraries received an average 
grant of over $140,000 under the Strengthening Research Library "Resource 
program. ' ' - ■ 



' ^ Dissemina^tion 

^OEKL is charged legislatively with getting educational research and sta- 
tistical information to those vAio need it. This is accomplished throu^ NIE; 
NCES, and the National Diffusion Network. 



Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) 



ERIC is one of the oldest and m^st effective of NIE's 3ctivit;ie.s in this 
area. ERIC is a computerized library of ov^ 480,000 items on education, 
dating back tp 1966. Its docunents are available <n microfiche, and its com- 
puterized databases are widely available to the public througja en- line 
retrieval.* / 

A recent study indicated that ERIC is used mDre tit^ 2.7. million times- a 
year at some 3,269 locations. Each year about 300,000 on-line searches of 
computer tapfes are nade, and some 2.4 million users consult ERIC microfiche. 
The ERIC system was created by Nl£, but the Department now provides only about 
four percent of t±ie'$13& million annual cost of the system. ERIC is an - 
exanple of a federally Wtiated concept that now attracts the c^erwhetaiing 
part of its support from non-Federal soiirces. 

National Diffusion Network (NDN) \ 

The National Diffusion Netv^rk is an OERI program which helps local school 
districts help each other by sharing exemplary programs. 

The Department ' s Joint Dissemination Review Eanel (JDRP) examines each 
program for evidence of effectiveness. Programs which meet JDRP standards are 
eligible for NDN funding and are listed in the annual catalog. Educational 
Programs that Work . Ihe JDRP validated 32 new programs during FY 1982, adding 
them to the -previous total of alinost 300. 
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Statistical Dissemination 

QERI's National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) is mandated by law 
to "collect, collate, and, from time, to time, report full and conplete sta- 
tistics on the condition of education in the United States." NCES supplies 
information to a wide range of rec;4>ients. During FY 1982 the Center 
publi-shed 63 reports and directories, 28 bulletins, and 70 announcements. It 
also responded to 23,313 requests for information, 620 of viiich came from the 
Congress. 

The Department's major statistical compilation. The Condition of 
Education , came out in its eighth edition in June 19521 Covering tiie entire 
range of education levels , The Condition of Education is a uiique source of 
information for anyone interested in education. 

State Dissemination Grants 

NIE's State Dissemination Grants Program has supported five-year grants to 
State education agencies to strengthen their dissemination capacity. Since 
1976 a total of 41 States, the Virgin Islands, and the District of Colunbia 
have received such'granps and, by the axl of BY 1982, 21 projects had been 
completed. These jiro^ts serve over 500,000 educators annually ^ result In 
inproved curricu^,^xiiiservice practices, management procedures, and cdtmiunity 
relations. > 

Research and Development Exchanges ' ^ ; 

OERI also supported eight regional Research and Development Exchanges ^ich 
served all parts of the country and helped State education agencies and other 
clients apply the results of educational research. During FY 1982 partici^ar 
aiphasis was placed on disseminating research findings on effective schools 
and classrooms. IXirine^diis year, for example, the Exchange located in' the 
Mid-Continent Re?gional/^ducational Laboratory (Kansas City and Denver) pro- 
vided 24 hours of traihipg in effective teaching to 3, '620 teachers in tlie 
region, and furnished Wimt material on effective teaching to 21 ,000 others. 




^Measuring the Results 

National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) / ' . ^ 

f 

NAEP is a congress ionally mandated study which collects and reports infor- 
mation cn student achievement in reading, writing, and mathematics^ at various 
grade levels. NAEP^ which is housed in NIE, has found that students are 
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. mastering tlie bQ3ics of a subject but are^clining in dieir nastery of the 
more difficult aspects of the same subject. In mathematics, for example, most 
students are able tx) do .basic coqputatlon but cannot do word problems; in 
writing, most students perform well on tests of graninar hut not on items 
measuring persuasive writing; in reading, most students have shown some 
inprovement on literal* comprehension items vJiile declining in inferential 
comprehension. ' * . 

These findings suggest that ,tlie "back tx) basics*^ mDveroent has a positive 
effect on student achievement. They also suggest that much remains to be done 
to improve student performance en .tasks requiring more complex, higjier order 
cognitive dcills. The poor performance of secondary ^hool students in bo^h 
science and social studies reinforces the need for hi^ schools to expand 
their focus beyond the basic reading and mathematics curricula. 

NAEP findings indicate that yoijnnger students show, tlie most ijtprovement . 
The performance of 9-year-olds has, almost without exception, iiqproved in all 
learning areas assessed. The performance of IS-year-old? has remained stable, 
with slight improvemmts^in some areas; and the performance of 17-year-olds 
has, for the mDst part; declined, ,even in the basics. The success of the ^ 
younger children suggests tiiat the focus on basic math and reading dcills in 
the elementary years is paying off. Likewise, the stabilization of 
13-year-olds* performance suggests that intervention begun ip the early grades 
and^ HHintained throughout the elementary years has likewise begun to pay off. 
On the other hand, the poor performance of the 17-year-olds, even in , the 
basics, suggests that it is hard to reverse years of poor academic performance. 

3 

.Education Consolidation and Improvement Act (ECIA) 

In Edition to raeasiiring the levels of achievement of school children, 
OERI is also involved in studying the implementation and effects of Chapter 2 
of the ECIA) of 1981. Chapter 2 of ECIA consolidated 29 categorical grant 
programs into a block grant, increasing the administrative flexibility of 
States and lopal school districts and reducing Federal regulations and paper- * 
work. • . 

The Chapter 2 Study,, viiich is being dane by OEECL's National Institute of 
Education in. collaboration with the, Department ' s Office of Planning, Budget, 
and Evaluation, ""cx>nsists of case studies of nine State's. Each of these studies 
will ctocunent die processes and proc:edures tiiat have been developed to Inple- 
ment the new law; , as welL as examine' the effects of the new Legislation <xi 
^. State and local programs and on State finance and governance practices. 
Individual case studies of the States ^Maine, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Temessee, Texas, Color acio, Washington,^ Nebraska, and Michigan) are due in 
n 1983. . ~ ■ 
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OFFICE TOR CIVIL RIGHTS 



The Office for Civil Rights (OCR) ensures .against inlawful dLscrimination 
oc\ the basis of race, color, national origin, sex, handicap, and age in educa- 
tional programs receiving Federal financial assistance. Included among these 
progranB are those for 16,000 elementary arxi secondary school syst^ and 
3,200 postsecondary schools. OCR had a budget of $45,038,000 in FY 1982 to 
carry out its mission. 

OCR enforces four laws prohibiting discrimination: 

o Title VI of theVivil Rights Act of 1964 (race, color, 

and national origin); ♦ 

o Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972 (sex); 

o Section 504 of t±ie Rehabilitation Act of 1 973 
(handicap); and 

o The Age Discrimination Act of 1975. 

OCR seeks to increase understanding of civil rights laws among students, 
beneficiaries, and enployees of school districts, colleges and vniversities , 
State rehabilitation centers, and other recipients of Federal education funds. 
OCR .also pro\/ides assistance to encourage Aroluntary cdqpliance with diese 
statutes. \ 

i Conplaint Resolution 

Investigation and resolution of conplaints alleging illegal discrimination 
are OCR's primary ^tivities. In FY 1982 OCR received 1,834 and closed 2,256 
conpl#ints~many filed in previous years. Forty- five percent of the. cases 
alleged discrimination based on handAap, 22 percent race, and 10 percent sex. 
The remaining 23 percent alleged a oomoination ^f bases for discrimination. 

< 

Of the conplaints filed in FY 1982, 63 percent were filecl against elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. Seventy- three percent alleged discriminatijon in 
service delivery. The remainder alleged discrimination in enriploymeht . 

In 99 percent*of those cases Irw^s^ving an initial finding of violation,^ 
the recipient came into conpliance on^^vDluntary basis. 

At the close of FY 1982, 1 ,140 complaints were pending, a 27 percent 
decrease from tiie 1 ,562 coqplaints open at the end of FY 1981 . 
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Coqpliance Reviews 



DiarLng FY 1982, OCR initiated 206 and closed 244 compliance reviews, some 
initiated in previous years . Approximately 66 percent o^ the reviews inwlved 
ele m e n tary and secondary schools. The remaining 34 perqent were conducted in 
postsecondary institutions. 



Elementary and Secondary Education 



Coqpliance reviews in elean^ntary and secondary schools conducted in FY 
1982 covered wi thin-school discrimination, vocational education pro-ams, spe- 
cial purpose schools, unserved special education needs, school segregatitwi", 
and services to limited-English-proficient students. ^ M 

One elementary and secondary Title VI case which OCR \^ unable to /resolve 
was referred to the U.S. Department of Justice for enforcement. / 

Also during FY 1982, OCR continued to monitor State wcational ediJcation 
programs. Guidelines issued in March 1979 set forth obligations of StAte 
agencies as well as local school districts which offer or administer wca- 
tion^l education programs. By lat;e 1982 all States and insular possessions 
h^ submitted Methods of Administration (MIA) in coqpliance with the guidelines. 

» OCR reviewed and approved MQA's in conjunction with t±ie Office of Vocational 

^ and Adult Education and will monitor compliance. 



Postsecondary Education * 



During FY 1982, OCR's postsecondary education compliance reviews centered 
on program accessibility, graduate admissions, vocational education programs 
(cohmunity and junior colleges), and student services. 

a 

Two State higher education desegregation cases in which OCR was unable to 
negotiate settlements v^re referred to the U.S. Department of Justice for 
enforcement. 



Compliance with Title VI and TitleNIX in Graduate 
and Professional SchooriB 



To enhance the efforts of graduate and professional schools to conply with 
Title VI anchTitle IX in tlieir admissions procedures-, OCR in FY 1982 developed 
policy guidance in three areas integral to admissions: 
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o recruLtmant 

o admissions policies 

o financial assistance 

For each issue, the policy guidance describes OCR's legal authority uider 
Title VI and Title IX, respectively, and provides practical information cn 
corapliance assessment . 

Enforcenent of Title IX in Intercollegiate Athletics 

OCR continued successful negotiation procedures begun in 1981 to resolve 
Title IX cases involving intercollegiate athletics. The resolution procedure 
provides colleges and miversities an opportunity, prior to tje issuance of a 
Letter of Finding of Violation, to develop plans >to correct violations Iden- 
tified by OCR investigators. As a result, the substantial backlog of cases in 
intercollegiate athletics was greatly reduced in FY 1982. The procedure 
proved so aaccessful in bringing colleges and miversities into corapliance 
with Title IX that it is now anployed to achieve ccrapUance in other cases. - 

litigation 

Utigation continued daring FY 1982 in the United States District Court 
-for the District of Coluibia in Adams v. Bell- which estabUshed a schedule 
for processing of conplaints and coqpliance reviews by the Department, wttii 
hearincs held in March. The court ordered the Department to ccmplete a study 
concerning its conpliance wi^h tlie schedule and also oniered the Department 
and the plaintiffs to negotiate a revised schedule. The study v«s completed 
and subndtted to thfe court and the plaintiffs in June. 1982; however, ne^" 
tiations proved viwuccessful. Proposed new time frames were sutxnitted by both 
the Department and the plaii^tiffs on August 16, 1932. At the end of FY 1982 a 
decision on these proposals was still pending before the court. 

The first instance of termination of funding since 1972 involved a school 
district found in violation of Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 by an 
Adidnistrative Law Judge. Although OCR attenpted to negotiate a settlemrait, 
the district refused to remedy the violation. 

Adninistrative enforcement actions were Initiated cn Septenber 10, 1982, 
against two poatsecondary education institutions for refusal to allow OCR 
access to records to investigate Title VI and Title IX complaints alleging 
racial and sexual discrimination. 
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Following a 1977 Wneral Accounting Office (GAD) report cxi OCR management 
which noted deficiencies in interaction with, regional offices, policy 
guidance, and manageinent information systema, an updated study issued in FY 
1982 concluded that OCR had "si0iif leant ly Inproved the management of these 
[ci\dl rights] responsibilities." Specific steps taken tn improve the areas . ' 
cited by GPD in 1977 included the development and review of policy guidance, 
infoTTTHtion systems covering compliance, and expanded and automated enforce- 
ment operations. 

The followup st?udy found that these actions improved cxi OCR's qperations 
and eliminated many of the problems cited in the 1977 review. 

OCR's efforts tp' reduce internal waste, fraud, and abuse were paraitDunt 
throu^iout FY 1982. All office e}cpehditures were carefully screened, notably 
those in travel,' training, contracts, and printing 



Program Management Initiatives 

Major initiatives in FY 1982 to iix:rease efficiency and effectiveness v»re: 

« 

o Inplementation of dlanges^4n^pCR's Management Information 
SystOTB in order to produce one integrated system that 
(1) meets OCR's management information needs, (2) reduces 
the reporting burden on the regional offices and 
eliminates duplicate reporting, and (3) meets the 
Reporting requiresnents inposed by the Adams order 
and tracks OCR's conpliance with that order. 

o Concentration of management information functions in 
one organizational init to avoid djplicatix>n of data 
requests and provide for conprdiensive management 
analyses . 

o Automation of the compliance review portion of the 
case tracking systen. 



Data Collection 

Mindful that efficiency and effectiveness are considerations inportant not 
only for Federal agencies but for S^te and local schools as well, OCR 
attetrpted in FY 1982 to mtnimize iits data collection burden. • As required by 
the Adams order, OCR conducted surv%s to nonitor compliance with civil rights 



■ _ 

laws by school distxicts diroughout t±ie country. As In past years, OCR 
reviewed its survey form and fouod that it could be revised to alleviate 
reportiiig burdens on school districts without decreasing the effectiveness of 
civil rights enforcement. 

In revising the survey ,f OCR coordinated its efforts with tJie CorairLttee for 
Evaluation and Information Systems of the Coincil of Chief State School 
Officers. This was done to make sure that OCR's efforts are effective in 
reducing the adralnistrative burden its surveys Impose on State and local 
school officials. OCR also used survey data to target districts viiere tech- 
nical assistance may further cocnpliance. 



Technical Assistance 



An Integral part of OCR's coqpliance program was assistance in 
understanding civil rights laws. During FY 1982, OCR completed 23 technical 
assistance contracts to provide accurate information about civil rights laws 
and regulations, and assistance in locating and resolving compliance problems. 
The work of die Regional Technical Assistance Staff (KEAS) units continued 
during the year. KIAS' mission is to assist recipients of Department funds, 
professional associations, and State and Local gpvemnents in efforts to 
comply with Section 504. 

Regulatoiry Reform 



A major OCR goal is to ensure that regulatory requirements are oonsistent 
with the intent of Congress in Title VI, Title IX, Section 504, and die Age 
Discrimination Act; that these requirements are fair and reasonable; and that 
they allow school officials flexibility in meeting obligations^ mder these 
statutes. 

Review of the Department's civil rights regulations were a raj or activity 
of OCR throughout Fi 1982.;[and will continue in FY 1983. \ 
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OFFICE OF THE (^lERAL COUNSEL ^ 

The Office of the General Counsel (OGC) pVovides legal services to the 
Secretary of Education and othet officials of ■ the Department. 

OGC's activities and accomplishments in specific areas Airing FY 1982 are 
as follows: 



Legislation \ 

In FY 1982, OGC supervised responses tx) approxiniately 200 congressional 
and Adndniscration requests for the Department's views on proposed or pending 
legislation. 

In accordance with the Admins tration's policy of supporting consolidation 
of education programs, the Office prepared a bill, subsequently introduced in 
the Congress, that would consolidate Federal \rocational and adult education 
prograne. The Office also worked on other proposals designed to consolidate 
and sinplify additional education programs, to reduce costs irv student finan- 
cial assistance programs, and to carry out other Departmental initiatives. 
One such proposal involved the drafting of major anendntJents designed to 
streamline the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 and to give States greater nexibility 
in its administration. 



Regulations 



The legal staff of OGC and the regulations coordinators of its Division of 
Regulations Management (DORM) work together to' assure that Department regula- 
tions are correct, concise, legally sound, and reflect appropriate and 
understandable policies and interpretations. OGC attorneys played a leading 
role in drafting regulations, reviewing existing regulations, and identifying 
and resolving legal and policy issues that arise in the regulatory process. 
Through DORM, OGC also was responsible for overseeing, coordinating, and 
irnproving procedures for preparing regulatix)ns. 

Major initiatives of the Department in the area of, relations during FY 
1982 were: . . • : 

o inpleraentation of an improved and mDre timely 
regulations process ; 

o completion of reviews of certain programnatic 
and administrative regulations and to establish 
a plan for the review of all other ED regulations; 



o elimination of innecessarily burden3ome 
reporting requirements in regulations. 



OGC inplemented a greatly inproved process for the development, approval, 
and nore timely issuance of regulations. The process accomniodates legislative 
requirements, including the General Education Provisions Act, the Regulatory 
Flexibility ^t, and the Paperwcnrk Reduction Act of 1980 and furthers the 
goals of Executive Order 12291 and other regulatory relief efforts initiated 
by the Department, the President's Task Fbrce on Regulatory Relief , and the. 
Office of Management and Budget. 

For purposes of deregulation, 84 of nore thBn 200 ED regulations vjere 
reviewed in FY 1982. Accomplishments during this process included': 

o review of regulations for the program of Assistance 
to States for Education of Handicapped diiljlreh 
(Part B of the Education of the Handicapped Act) 
and the issuance of new proposed regulations 
under this authority; 

cfrafting significant anendments tr> regulations 
for Vocational Education, AJult Education, t±^ 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973, and tlie Library 
Services and Construction Act. 



Efforts to reduce papervrork and burdensome regulatory provisions included 
the elimination of numerous reporting and recordkeeping requirements and of 
requirem^ts apvemfhg local and State advisory comntLtteea. OGC has been 
instirumental in identifying opportunities for deregulation and in preparing 
the necessary documents to accoqplish this purpose. 

In FY 1982, efforts to reduce burdens and cut^ctS^s 'for -applicants and 
grantees saved an estimated 279,582 marThcHn;s^.ari^ $2y234,498. Additional 
savings are exoected as other ED regulations are p6vieWfed in accordance with 
the Department s schedule. 

OGC played a leading role in FY 1982 in t±te preparation' of regulations and 
nonregulatory guidance needed to inplement Chapters 1 and 2 of the Education 
Consolidation and Inprovement Act (ECIA). OGC services ihcluded rot only 
drafting these documents, but also identifying issues and options for policy 
resolution, liaison with the Office of Management and Budget', providing Legal 
advice to Department officials, and representing the Department in public 
meetings designed to identify and discuss regulatory issues. * 



o 



\ 
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Leg^l Advice 



OCX: provided legal advice during FY 1982 on a great many Important statu- 
tory, constitutional, and regulatory issues' ln response to - iixjuiries frora tlie 
^Secretary «ivd other Department officials, the White House, the Congres^^#id 
''the public. The major areas and issues included: 



o disposition of appeals > from State cjecisions concerning 
programs administered under the Education of tlie 
Handicapped Act; 

o applicability of civil rights laws to ediocational * 
institutions; 

o administrative and tianagement legal issues related 
to personnel, budget, freedom of information, and 
contract law; 

o education of the handicapped; 

o tuition^ tax credits; 

o amendments to the Higher Eduoatiofi Act; 

* o compliance with statutory requirements 

goverfring timeliness of obligation of funds by 
State and local grantees^ (the Tydings Amendment); 

o Chapter I of ^lA and the block grant program under 
Chapter 2 of ECIA; 

o issues related to the transition from antecedent 
programs to programs inder' Chapters 1 and 2 of ECIA; 

o continuation of support for research laboratories 
and centers funded by the National Institute of 
Education and the National Institute >of Handicapped 
Research; 

o services private school diildren in elementary 
and secondary educatLon programs; 

o audit procedures and audit compliance standards 
for fiAjor programs; 

o statutory and' regulatory amendments to Title IX 
of the Education Amendments of 1972. # ^ 
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OGC also provided legal services needed for day-to-day administration of 
many established programs of assistance to education administered by the 
Department. Program areas that required a concentration of legal services 
during FY 1982 included: 

o student financial aid programs; 
o Women's Educational Equity Act; 
o ijTpact aid;^ 

o special education services for refugees and 
Cuban-Haitian entrants; . 

o Bilingual Education Act. 



Litigation 

Legal services provided by OGC during FY 1982 in connection with oourt and 
adninistrative litigation have iirproved the administration of Department 
prograiTB. For exanple, in support of the Department's program to prevent 
waste, fraud, and abuse, OGC devoted considerable resources to the audit 
enforcement process, particularly uider programs of aid to elementary, secon- 
dary,' and vDcational education. These activities included: 

o resolution of long-standing audit appeal and audit? 
collection cases inder Title I of tl>e Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) through settlements 
and the use of authority for regranting recovered 
funds mder Section 456 of the General Education 
Provisions Act; 

o presenting the Department's position before U.S. 
Cburts of Appeals in key ca^es testing the 
Department's authority to recover misspent program 
funds through administrative determination', and 
working with the Department of Justiqe in preparing ' 
a petition for certiorari and related documents 
that led to the U.S. Suprane Court taking jurisdic- 
tion of a case involving this same, area of 
Departmental authority. 

o successfully representing Qie Department in ccqplex 
reviews and appeals of final audit determinations 
and other rulings in connection with State-adninistered 
programs such as Title I of ESEA; 
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o resolution of liDng- standing disputes arising cut of 
contract aidit disallowances , Including the recovery 
■of funds through settlement negotiations. ^ 

In the area of postsecondary education, OGC's litigation activities 
resulted in vast actual and potential savings for the Department. Anounts v«tv 
or saved through favorable judicial rulings or settlements in litigation with 
lenders mder the Federal Insured Student Loan Program exceeded $10 ^il-l-iori- 
Substantial recoveries were also achieved in bankruptcy proceedings involving 
educational institutions which formerly participated in the Department s post- 
secondary education programs. Finally, lirportant precedents were etablished 
in two Circuits of the U.S. Court of Appeals and several District Courts 
regarding the Government's rights against borrowers who have defaulted on stu- 
dent loans. 



Other key litigation included: 



convening arbitration panels for, and overseeing the 
mediation of, disputes concerning vending sites for 
blind vendors \x\det the Randolph- Sheppard Act; 

defense of cases diallen^tng the Department's 
authority to provide for federally assisted 
services to. private school diilcfren in their 
schx>ls ; 

defense of the Department's denial of claims for 
Inpact Aid payments made by various school 

districts; \^ 

successful defense of cases diallenging the 
Department's Reduction- in- Force actions; 

successful defense* of Utigation brought by 
several States diallenging the data basis 
for fund allocations \jider Chapter 1 , BCIA; 

defense of a class action lawsuit cha'tT^n^ii^g • 
the Department's alleged failure to provide 
night pay differential to certain aiployees. 



The Office also worked with the Department of Justice in civil y^g^^s 
cases dealing with the nature and scope of the Department s responsibilities ^ 
under various civil rights statutes, including issues of anployment and ath- 
letics uider Title IX of the Education Amencknents of 1972 and school 
dl^c^plSe^actices mder Title VI of the Civil Rights Act. of 1964; elemen- 
tary Ld secondary education statutes ; higher education statutes ; and handicap 
statutes. 
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OFFICE OF LEGISLATION mO RJBLIC AFFAIRS 



Tbe Assistant Secretary for Legislation and Public Affairs is the 
SecretLy^s principal advisor ocxv:eming the Department s Jj&i«Jf^^^ 
DubUrSfairs pro-ams. Uhder the Assistant Secretary's dir^^ion rfje 
Office (oSo irrSponsiWte for ccxigressional relations and i^^^^^^^ ^ 
public and ^e education profession throughout the Nation about Department . 
prograiTB and policy. 

The Office also administers provisions of the Freedom of Information Act. 
Privacy k:t and Ethics- in Government Act, and serves as a repository tor 
docunents required mdqr the Ethics in Goverment Act. 



OFFICE OF LEGlSLAnON 



The Office of Legislation (OL) interacts with Department ^]^y ^ 
program offices, the White House, and^the Office of rto^ement and mriget in 
f™latina Legislative proposals for submission to the Congress. V*ien 
S^s^l^ie Sfined. (TdS^^lops the c^erMl strategy essential to timely 
preSati^of the Department •sublegislative program. This necessitates 
SrkSp closely with congressional authorizing comnittees to ensure that pro- 
^sal?^r^ceive A^e^onsiSration «hen the oormittees take action on program 
authorizations . 

m addition. OL. through its Division of Congressional Services, responds 
to i^uSies fr^. the Confess regarding Department operations and ^ograms. 
.ind teeps Menixirs informed about grant and contract activities. OL s 
LerisLittve Reference Unit follows and reports the progr^s of J^Si«J^^}^ 
niisures pertaining to the Department maiiitains a Ubrary of historical 
legislative imterials relating to Federal education .programs. 

Legislative Activities 

In 1982 the Office of I>egislation worked with program and policy offi- 
ces in developing legislative proposals in .the .ireas of jJOcatix>nal .md ^Kiult 
eckication. student financial assistance, and bilingual education. 

Following the exanple of the elementary ;ipd secondary block grant l^|isLi- 
tion macted ii. FY 1981 . the Department in n mi subnitted a proposal to 
consolidate all vocational anti adult eduaition programs^ tl^.rprw'^l.se 
l(x:al education agencies nore flexibility in providing and /idrainisLerin}^ tiioje 
pr^^^raT lieSi^s on the Department's bill were held by both the House 
Seruite odacatton subcommittees. 




To reduce the escalatlrjg costs of the Guaranteed Student Loan program and 
other student financial assistance .programs, the Department submitted proposals 
to tighten eligibility standards, with the assurance that students truly in 
need of aid wuld receive it. Although the Congress did not take action on 
student aid legislation in FY 1982, tiie 98th Congress is expected tD be recep-, 
tive to dianges that would reduce the programs' rapid growth. 

'« 

Also submitted was legislation introduced to amend the Bilir>gual Education 
Act, \diich would change the definition of a bilipgual education program and 
modify teacher qualifications. The Department's proposal calleli for grants to 
local education agencies that would gpLve priority to projects which serve 
children whose usual language is not English and that would allow greater 
flexibility in bilingual te^hing methods. 



OFFICE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 



The Office of Public -Affairs (OPA) ke^s the public and the education pro- 
fession informed about Department programs and policy by providing news 
releases to the media, timely access to Department officials, and responses, to 
requests for information from students, parents, education associatidhs , and 
the general public. In addition, it serves as the foca:i point for contacts , 
between the media and Department officials. 

News and Information * 



Through its News and Information Division, CPA in FY 1982 covered such 
major Administration initiatives as the reduction of Federal regulations 
imposed on State and Icoal gpvemments; changes in student financial aid 
' programs; Executive Order 12320, which assista historically Black colleges and 
universities; settlements of desegregation cases involving postsecondary 
institutions; the FY 1983 budget; the President's tuition tax credit proposal; 
program consolidation; and hearings conducted by the National Commission on 
Excellence in Education. 

In addition, the Division ainranged news conferences regarding major policy 
objectives of the D^artrment and provided media access to the Secretary and 
major officials. The Division also handled correspondence regarding the 
Department , letters requiring special handling for the Vliite House and the 
Secretary, and letters in response to congressional requests. 

Editorial Services 

/ 

The Division of Editorial Policy and Special Services publishes the 
Department magazine, American Education , vorks with program offices in devel- 
1 oping audiovisual products ard publicatiops , provides photographic support to 

\ the Of f ice of the Secretary, has- a daily broadcast service on programs and 

H policy, and coordinates conference exhibit programs. 
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cost Control of Publications and Audiovisual Rpoducts 



President Reagan, in an April 20, 1981 , memorandum, directed the heads of 
all Executive Branch departments and agencies to ensiare co^t-effectiveness In 
\ publications and audiovisual products. The Office aof Management and Budget 
* (0MB), in Bulletin 81-16, established guidelines for corpliance and required 
agencies to establi^ permanent review boards for activities covered vnder the 
Presidential directive. 

'Phe .Department's Publications and Audiovisual Advisory Council (PAVAC), 
chaired by tihe Assistant Secretary for Legislation and Public Affairs, vas / 
approved by CMB on April 1 , 1982. With tiie assistance of a management staff 
operating under the Deputy Under Secretary for Management , PAVAC began 
operating, in May 1982, to ensure the essentiality and cost-effectivpness of 
public information products of the Department. 

As a result of the Presidential directive. Department spending for publi- 
' cations and audiovisual products declined by an estimated $6.5 million In FY 
1984:^, Much of t±ie savings derived from mDdifications to the approximately 
seven million copies of publications produa^ rather^^ than from discontinuations . 



Publications 

In FY 1982 QLPA reviewed, edited, and processed for printing some 30 
publications, including reports to the President and the Congress*.^ Before 
PAVAC began operating, only publications mandated by law or deemed essential 
by the Secretary were produced. After PAVAC began operating. Only publica- 
tions it approved were produced. 



Audiovisual Products 



OLPA participated in the review of proposed contracts and grant applica- 
tions containing provisions for aidiovisual materials. In the development of 
Requests for Proposals (RFP's) OLPA's audiovisual officer provided technical 
assistance to project officers. 

OLPA's aidiovisual officer also reviewed — in coordination with OM's 
Assistance and Management Procurement Service (AMPS) ~ approved contract pro- 
posals and gpant ^plications, and served on negotiating teams with potential 
contract and grant awardees concerning technical questions and proposed costs. 

In FY 1982, QLPA reviewed 23 contractis and 79 grants involving 4,371 
audiovisual products costing $5.87 million. Of these, 4,000 are audiotapes, 
each on a different subject, to be produced uxier the Recording for the Blind 
Project at a cost of $550,000. 
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Clearance of Articles and Speeches 

OLPA 'cleared for policy 94 articles and Speeches written by ED enployees 
for non-Federal journals and audiendfes. 

Anerican Education 

One of the Department's three periodicals, American Educaticn , reports on 
Department policy, effective education practices, education research, and 
issues affecting education. The magazine is produced 10 times annually and is 
available by subscription ($20 per year) br single copy ($4.50) from the 
Superintendent of Docunents, Washington, D.C. 20402. 

In keeping with the President's directive to reduce die cost of producing 
government periodicals,' the Assistant Secretary for Legislation and Public 
Affairs ordered a review of the magazine's cost and effectiveness early In 
FY 1982. As a result, editorial am design dianfee^ were immediately Implemented 
These dianges reduced production costs by an estimated $50,000 throug)bi elimi- 
nating the use of photographs and eSxpensive desigii elements, and through 
restricting articles to those submitted by authors free of diarge. 

Editorial Services also runs a daily broadcast service offering reports on 
Departmait activities. In FY 1982 some 300 reports were offered, with an 
average of 125 calls daily. In addition. Editorial Services runs a 
Department-wide exhibit program which presented displays In FY 1982 at major 
education conferences dtroughout the country, serving an audience of approxi- 
mately 50,000 educators. 
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APPENDIX 



Advisory Councils and Conmittees — October 1, 1 981 -Septertber 30, 1982 



Advisory Goijncil on Dependents' Education 

Advisory Council on Education Statistics 

Advisory Council on Native Hawaiian Education 

Advisory Panel on Financing Elementary and Secondary Education 

Asbestos Hazards School Safety Task Force 

Connunity Education Advisory Council (terminates October 1 , 1 982) 
Federal Education Data Acquisition Council 

Intergovernmental Advisory Council on Education ' 
National Advisory Board on International Education Programs 
National Advisory Committee on Accreditation and Institutional Eligibility 
National Advisory Gomnrtittee on Black Higher Education and Black Colleges 

and Universities (terminated June 30, 1982) 
National Advisory Council for Career Education (terminates October 1 , 1 982) 
National Advisory Council on Adult Education 
National Advisory Council on Bilingual Education 
National Advisory Council on Continuing Education 
National Advisory Council on Ethnic Heritage Studies (terminates 

October 1, 1982) 
National Advisory Council on Indian Education 

National Advisory Council on the Education of Disadvantaged Children 

(terminates October 1 , 1 982) 
National Advisory Council on Vocational Education ^ 
National Advisory Council on Women's Educational Programs 
National Board of the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education 
National Commission on Excellence in Education 

National Council on Quality in Education (terminates October 1 , 1 982) 
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